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The Sale of HARPER’S WEEKLY last 
Week was over 130,000 Copies. 
Harrer’s Macaziné, WEEKLY, 
AND BazArR PostaGeE FREE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGe 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 


Doliars, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
Satrurpay, December 23, 1876. 


(Ce Zhe ILLusrRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a spirited double-page engrav- 
tng, entitled 


“VANITY FAIR—CHRISTMAS, 1683,” 


an interesting Christras Story, and several 
sketches illustrating the “Challenger” Expedi- 
lion, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. : 

A beautiful Christmas Story, by GEORGE MAc- 
DONALD, entitled 


THE GIFTS THE CHILD CHRIST BROUGHT, 


will be commenced in HARPER’S BAZAR for De- 
cember 30. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


The first Number of the next Volume of HaR- 
PER’S BAZAR will contain the opening chapter of 
WILLIAM BLACK’S new Serial Slory. It is called 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY, 


and the readers of the BAZAR will find it to be one 
of the most attractive of the series of novels which 
have made MR. BLACK’S name so popular both in 
The new Story will 
have a special interest for readers on this side the 
water from the fact that the scene of a portion of 
it is laid in this country. 


England and America, 


————— ———— —— ~- — 


THE SITUATION. 
T is instructive to pause a moment in the 
midst of the pending discussion and ask 
the reason of the excitement. It will then 
appear to be a little humiliating. The facts 
are that on the morning after the election, 
when the returns from many States were not 
known, and could not possibly be known, 
the vote of certain States was put down for 
Mr. TILDEN, For a few hours it was assumed 
that he was elected. But a few hours later 
showed what might have been easily enough 
foreseen, that as the returns could not have 
been known when the result was announced, 
the true result might turn out to be differ- 
ent from the announcement. The Demo- 
crats, however, instantly raised a shout from 
one end of the country to the other that 
Mr. TILDEN had been elected, and that the 
radicals, in desperation, intended to cheat 
him out of the Presidency. It was vocifer- 
ated and repeated that there was a “ plot” 
and a “conspiracy” to “count him out.” 
Still nobody could possibly know who had 
even secured a majority upon the face of 
the returns. Republicans in some of the 
Southern States claimed certain Republican 
majorities, Democrats claimed others. One 
claim was as good as another, and as bad, 
for nobody could possibly know the truth. 
A kind of panic overspread the country. 
Even grave and sensible people wondered 
dolefully whether the American republic 
was about to founder on a calm sea, and so 
strong was the feeling that every newspaper 
and all conversation were devoted to the 
discussion. 

The excitement sprang wholly from a 
sheer assumption, founded upon Democrat- 
ic estimates, that Mr. TILDEN had been elect- 
ed, and the simu!taneous cry that he were 
not declared to be the President, it was be- 
cause of a foul Republican plot. If there 
was a conspiracy, there must be conspira- 
tors. Who were they? General Grant and 
“ ZACH” CHANDLER were mentioned. Now, 
in our judgment, “Sam” TitpEN and Mr. 
Hewitt are just as capable of a plot to 
cheat the people out of the result of an 
election as General GRANT and Mr, CHAN- 
DLER. Certain silly telegrams purporting 
to be from Mr. CHANDLER, and certain fool- 
ish remarks attributed to General Grant, 
were published, which might be serviceable 
in pool-rooms and believed in bar-rooms, 
but which were evidently false, and made 
solely to foster the excitement, and which 
were immediately exposed. Throughout, 
the Republican papers insisted that Gov- 
ernor Hayes could uot take the Presidency, 





even if he were counted in, if the counting 
in was justly suspicious. But we did not 
see a single Democratic journal which hint- 
ed that Governor TILDEN could not take it, 
even if his vote was clearly due to violence 
and terror. The Nation, indeed, distinctly 
asked Mr. Hayes if he could take it under a 
suspicion of fraud. But it seemed unaware 
that Mr. TILDEN could not, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, touch it without a 
moral certainty that he owed it to force. 
For all his majorities were mainly in the 
Southern States, and there is no reasonable 
doubt how most of them were obtained. 
We do not plead Democratic crime as an 
excuse for Republican rascality. What we 
said at the outset we say now. If in any 
case a just suspicion must fall upon the title 
of an Administration, it must not. fall upon 
a Republican Executive. The situation is 
such that the Republican party could not 
survive it. And by just suspicion we do not 
mean the mere empty shouting of partisans, 
nor the insinuations of a speech so untruth- 
ful and unscrupulous as that of Mr. Sry- 
MOUR in the New York Electoral College, 
nor the parrot echo of a parrot cry of fraud, 
plot, and conspiracy. We mean by just sus- 
picion conclusions based upon evidence and 
fair probabilities. But there must be some 
wish and some effort to ascertain facts. 
Thus far there has been too much wild as- 
sertion and counter-assertion. Thus it has 
been stoutly asserted from the first that the 
Louisiana Returning Board was a reckless 
set of rascals, whe had been already caught 
in cheating, and who would not hesitate to 
cheat again. This may be true. We are 
not now denying it. But what do those 
who say it know about it? If any candid 
Democrat reads these lines, we venture to 
say that he believes the Louisiana vote to 
have been fairly given to Mr. TILDEN, and 
that the rascally Returning Board dishon- 
estly counted him cut. What does he know 
of the facts, except that Mr. TILDEN had the 
fuce of the returns? Is that conclusive? 
Does the candid Democrat hold that there 
should never be any investigation “ behind 
the returns?” Of course, if the returns, 
however procured, are final, there can be no 
further debate upon the question, and to 


| throw out the vote of certain precincts was 


a crime for which there should be most ex- 
emplary punishment. Butif it be right and 
lawful to go behind the returns in any case, 
then the mere fact that the Louisiana board 
did so in this case does not condemn the act, 
and they are not scoundrelly rascals merely 
because they did so. 

But the objector would assert that the 
character of the board forbids the theory 
that they did so honestly. This, again, would 
evidently depend upon two things—their 
own character and that of the testimony 
upon which they acted. Now what do the 
greater number of those who condemn the 
Louisiana Returning Board as having been 
discredited by Republicans themselves know 
‘of the facts? In the first place, the present 
board is not that of 1872, identitied with 
DURELL, although it is generally supposed 
to be the same. In the second place, Sen- 
ator West, of Louisiana, states, over his 
name, that “no member of the board of to- 
day was on the board of 1872.” But they 
are the board of 1874, it is answered, and 
that board was condemned by Republicans 
themselves. Again, what are the facts? 
There were two reports upon that board 
signed by Republicans. One described the 
action of the board as “ unjust, illegal, and 
arbitrary.” But that is very different from 
dishonest. A perfectiy honest act may seem 
to be unjust, illegal, and arbitrary. The 
other report, while dissenting from the con- 
clusions of the board, said, “We have no 
doubt that they believed they were defend- 
ing the people of Louisiana against a fraud 
on their constitutional rights.” And it 
adds that the record of Governor WELLS, 
the president of the board, “entitles him to 
our warmest sympathy and respect.” This 
report was signed by Mr. WHEELER and Mr. 
G. F. Hoar. 

We state these facts simply to show that 
a great many well-meaning people join in 
the indiscriminate censure of Louisiana 
politicians as rascals, without knowing any 
thing whatever of the facts. Among them 
are Republicans who incline to the same 
view. But do they believe that Repub- 
lican politicians in Louisiana are more dis- 
posed to fraud than Louisiana Democratic 
politicians to intimidation, bribery, and co- 
ercion of every kind? The Democratic 
crime is no excuse, we repeat, for the Re- 
publican; but it is a reason for withhold- 
ing partisan condemnation. There was not 
a day within the month after the election 
on which it was possible to form a proxi- 
mately fair judgment of the actual situ- 
ation in the disputed States. All that was 
clear was that the vehement partisan as- 
sertions upon both sides were valueless. 
There has never been a time since the elec- 
tion when Republicans doubted that Gov- 
ernor HaYEs ought not to accept the Pres- 
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idency if his title was not clear, That is 
their opinion still. And if, when the facts 
are fully known, it is plain that there is a 
just doubt, their opinion that he ought not 
to accept will be expressed without reserve. 


THE BROOKLYN THEATRE. 

THE terrible calamity of the Brooklyn 
Theatre is another of the warnings which 
are constantly thrust upon the public at- 
tention and as constantly unheeded. How 
many theatres are there in New York or in 
any of the cities and towns of the country 
which are better protected against such a 
disaster than the Brooklyn Theatre? How 
many places of public amusement or public 
resort of any kind are adequately provided 
with means of security for the audience? 
There is no necessity that there should be 
any question. But we prefer to run for 
luck, and the consequences ought to be ex- 
pected. A few years ago there was some 
inquiry into the safety of the theatres in 
the city of New York, and some extraordi- 
nary facts were discovered, showing how 
imminent was the risk of life in every per- 
formance. Undoubtedly the situation is 
precisely the same in the great multitude 
of theatres now. They can not be entered 
without serious peril. But a resolute pub- 
lic opinion would remove it entirely. 

In the Brooklyn Theatre the catastrophe 
was occasioned by the blowing of a “ fly’— 
one of the light pieces of canvas stretch- 
ing across the top of the stage and repre- 
senting the sky or clouds—into an exposed 
gas-burner. The light stuff fell in flames 
upon the canvas in the scenery below— 
and in fifteen minutes the burning roof fell 
in. The upper galleries communicated with 
the lobby, by which alone escape was possi- 
ble, by a winding staircase. In this trap 
hundreds of human beings were caught and 
smothered. Such events accuse our civili- 
zation. They show a sordid mind which de- 
spises human life. For the structure of 
places of public resort is a matter of public 
concern, and if we do not insist by stringent 
laws that such places shall not be built ex- 
cept with the most ample security against 
the most obvious dangers, it is we, the pub- 
lic, and we only, who are truly responsible. 
There are hundreds and thousands of par- 
ents who never carry their children to a 
theatre in the city of New York without the 
gravest apprehension. They may not know 
that the particular theatre is exposed, but 


_ they know that all theatres are dangerous, 


and especially exposed to fire. The cyclone 
that lately swept over parts of Bengal and 
slew thousands of persons is not a tragedy 
so great as that of the burning of the Brook- 
lyn Theatre. The cyclone was unavoidable. 
It was beyond human calculation and con- 
trol. But there was not a life lost in Brook- 
lyn that might not easily have been saved, 
and that ought not to have been saved. 

Of course the spasms of horror that fol- 
low such events will of themselves do noth- 
ing to prevent them. The whole subject 
of the safety of public halls and theatres 
and churches will remain practically un- 
touched until it enlists the interest and ac- 
tion of some unwearied advocate, as the bar- 
barities of the English penal laws aroused 
Sir SAMUEL RoMILLY, and the cruelty to 
seamen Mr. PLIMSOLL, and the cruelty to 
animals Mr. BERGH. Those three men, in 
different countries and ways, are public ben- 
efactors. And until some man appears who 
is devoted with equal fidelity to the protec- 
tion of the public against such needless and 
appalling calamities as that in Brooklyn, 
the public mind and heart will continue to 
be shocked by them. It is not necessary 
that there should be twenty theatres, for 
instance, in New York, but it is necessary 
that every theatre in New York should be 
so constructed as to furnish ample security 
of life and limb to every person in the au- 
dience. This can be attained by law, and 
by law only; and to secure the law, some- 
thing more is necessary than horror when 
three or four hundred human beings are 
needlessly suffocated. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

THE President’s Message is a very char- 
acteristic document. It is unconsciously 
but actually addressed to the country rather 
than to Congress. It isa plain explanation, 
to those whom Mr. LINCOLN called the plain 
people, of the reason of faults alleged 
against the Administration. It is, more- 
over, a striking illustration of the simplici- 
ty and patriotism and rectitude of its au- 
thor, and is a significant rejoinder to the 
wanton insult to the Executive offered by 
Mr. RANDALL in taking the Speaker's chair. 
It is part of the debasement of Democratic 
politics to represent General GRANT as a 
“usurper,” a “tyrant,” and a military des- 
pot. Asa matter of fact, the only military 
President in our history who has displayed 
the military spirit in civil life was the igno- 
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rant, vindictive, and dogged Jackson, one 
of the great gods of Democratic idolatry. 
But General GRaANt’s entire civil career has 
quietly turned into ridicule the rodomont- 
ade about his “ambition” and his “de- 
signs.” The tone of his Message in its per- 
sonal allusions is pathetic. But there are 
few impartial Americans who have watched 
the course of the Administration closely 
who will not agree with the President’s 
words : 

“Mistakes have been made, as al] can see, and I ad- 
mit; but it seems to me, oftener in the selections made 
of the assistants appointed to aid in carrying out the 
various duties of administering the government, in 
nearly every case selected without a personal acquaint- 
ance with the appointee, but upon recommendations 
of the Representatives chosen directly by the people. 
It is impossible where so many trusts are to be allotted 
that the right parties should be chosen in every in- 
stance. History shows that no Administration, from 
the time of WasutneTon to the present, has been free 
from these mistakes ; but I leave comparisons to his- 
tory, claiming only that I have acted in every instance 
from a conscientious desire to do what was right, 
constitutional, within the law, and for the very best 
interests of the whole people. Failures have been er- 
rors of judgment, not of intent.” 

The criticism that a friend of the Presi- 
dent would make upon this statement is, 
that the President himself has not distrust- 
ed sufficiently those who gave him the bad 
advice, and has listened to them after they 
have been plainly discredited. It is the 
same disposition that has led him to cling 
to measures which the country disapproved, 
such as the Santo Domingo project, to which 
he fondly recurs in the Message. But when 
all criticisms are made, there remains the 
deep conviction in the minds of those whose 
judgment, in our opinion, is best worth hay- 
ing, and certainly of most of those who 
have been brought into close personal and 
official relations with the President, that he 
has acted “in every instance from a con- 
scientious desire to do what was right, con- 
stitutional, within the law, and for the very 
best interests of the whole people.” Gen- 
eral GRANT did not seek the Presidency. It 
was thrust upon him by the gratitude of 
those who had sustained the war for the 
Union, which he led in the field to a tri- 
umphant victory. For that great service, 
for his devoted patriotism, and for his proved 
personal purity amidst all the unclean ru- 
mors and foul charges of his enemies, his 
place in American history is secure, and the 
faithful record will attest that his “ failures 
have been errors of judgment, not of in- 
tent.” 

There is a tone of weariness in the last 
words of this last Message which is very 
touching: 

“With the present Congress my official life termi- 
nates. It is not probable that public affairs will ever 
again receive attention from me further than as a citi- 
zen of the republic, always taking a deep interest in the 
honor, integrity, and prosperity of the whole land.” 
That republics are ungrateful is an old say- 
ing, and that a faithful and well-meaning 
servant of this republic has been greatly 
slandered in the President there is no doubt. 
A letter illustrating the ribald abuse which 
he has received has been lately published, 
attributed to a man whose name is signed to 
it, but who, we have hoped, would disclaim 
it. No denial has been published, and if 
the letter be genuine, it will appear that 
CHARLES O’CONOR, the lawyer who tried te 
subjugate New York to the slave law of Vir- 
ginia, and the orator who tried to melt the 
manhood in Northern hearts that the slav- 
ery-debauched South might subdue the Un- 
ion, has forfeited the respect of every hon- 
orable American by heaping upon GRANT as 
he retires fouler abuse than was ever ad- 
dressed to a President of the United States 
since DUANE’s Aurora spat at the.retiring 
WASHINGTON. ‘ 


GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN. 

WE wish to repair an omission in an ar- 
ticle of last week upon South Carolina. The 
context sufficiently explained our meaning 
and position, but the words might be un- 
In speaking of the presence 
and duty of General RuGER in South Caro- 
lina, we said that he had no authority what- 
ever to decide upon the validity of the cer- 
tificates of persons claiming to be members 
of the Legislature. Even if unauthorized 
persons attempt te take part in the organ- 
ization, “the law does not authorize any 
military officer to interfere. His duty be- 
gins only when ‘domestic violence’ is at 
tempted. If there be a riot in the hall, he 
may keep the peace, and with the aid of the 
national troops if necessary.” In this last 
sentence the words “ under certain consti- 
tutional conditions” were omitted. Those 
conditions, of course, are that the Governor 
shall declare to the President, upon his re- 
sponsibility, that domestic violence exists 
beyond his power to restrain, and shall re- 
quest the aid which the United States has 
guaranteed. 

That this assistance was asked by Gov- 
ernor CHAMBERLAIN is unquestionable, and 
should the correspondence be published, 
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there is no reason to suppose that the Goy- | mean to change every body from the Presi- 


ernor will be found to have departed from 
the line of his ofticial duty. It is so much 
the fashion for utterly reckless Democratic 
partisans, like Mr. HORATIO SEYMOUR, to 
charge immeasurable fraud and corruption 
upon the Republicans, especially in the 
Southern States, and without the slightest 
information, or inquiry, or desire to know 
the truth, that we are not surprised by 
hearing it sometimes said that Governor 
CHAMBERLAIN is a corrupt usurper. “He 
ran off from Massachusetts,” said a partisan 
of the SEYMOUR school, “Lo escape the State- 
prison for forgery.” The truth is that he is 
a graduate of Yale, a soldier of the Union, a 
man of education and refinement and cour- 
age, and in these respects quite the equal of 
Mr. Wave Hampton, who until now has 
been the type of “ the unreconstructed reb- 
el.” We opposed Governor CHAMBERLAIN’S 
election to his present office because of some 
stories in regard to his earlier residence in 
South Carolina. But his explanations dis- 
posed of the objections, and he has justified 
all that his New England friends urged in 
his favor. 

No man has been more constantly abused 
than Governor CHAMBERLAIN, yet we doubt 
if any man in the Southern States, of any 
party, has had a fair and just solution of the 
perplexing problem of the South more con- 
stantly in view. He did not hesitate to 
break with such Republicans as Moses and 
WHIPPER, and to refuse them their commis- 
sions as judges. His course was commended 
in the terms by the Charleston 
Democratic organ and by the best Republic- 
an opinion every where. His policy would 
have produced the result that is essential to 
good government in every Southern State 
the obliteration of the color line, and the 
persuasion of the more reasonable among the 
Southern whites that Republicanism does 
not mean hatred and Had the 
Democratic party in South Carolina really 
desired the harmony and good government 
which they professed, they would certainly 
have sought a union with the Republican 
sentiment represented by Governor CHAM- 
BERLAIN. But trusting that the ery of “ re- 
form” would bring in Mr. TILDEN, they de- 
cided to attempt to obtain complete control 
of the State government. Party lines being 
thus rigidly drawn, Governor CHAMBERLAIN, 
naturally distrusting, on behalf of the blacks, 
the complete ascendency of the Democrats, 
accepted the contest at the polls He knows 
from intimate experience, what we at this 
distance can also plainly see, that the in- 
tention of the white Democrats in the South- 
ern States is to control absolutely, and by 
any means necessary 


warmest 


injustice, 


to subdue the colored 
vote, the government of those States. This 
is the purpose which Governor CHAMBER- 
LAIN means in every lawful way 
and because of this intention he will be bit- 
terly maligned to the end. We can only 
hope, in the interest of his own cause, that 


to resist, 


} 


he will be as wise as we believe him to be 


patriotic and humane. 


AN HONORABLE PUBLI 
SERVANT. 


AFTER a service of thirty-eight years and 
more as an ofticer of the customs—a serv- 
ice untouched with suspicion and illustra- 
ted with ability and efficiency—Mr. 
CHARLES P. CLINCH, at the age 
nine years, has resigned his post in the New 
York 


under a 


great 
of seventy- 
Custom-house. Le was appointed 


Democratic administration before 
there was a Republican party, and he retires 


He has 


always been a pronounced Democrat. He 


under a Republican administration. 


But we have never 
heard that he faltered in his duty any more 
than Mr. Ports, a Democrat, who through- 
out the war and under Secretary STANTON, 
was Chief Clerk of the War Department. 
Mr. Curxcu began as Inspector, and ended as 
Assistant-Collector. He retained his place 
through many administrations of different 
polities. When the 


made he was spare ad. 


was so during the war. 


“7 le in sweeps” were 


And why? Bec ause 
he was an honest, faithful, eflicient officer. 
Was his long retention aristocratic? Was 
it a subversion of the popular principle of 
Did it de prive any bods of 
rhts ? 


government? 
his just ri Was it other than a rea- 


sonable, sensible, and beneficial arrange- 
ment? 

All the usual arguments against a reform 
of the civil service apply to Mr. CLincn. 
Thus it } that he 


may ve 
ouly person in t who could fill 


said was not the 
ne country 
his positions acceptably, and that there were 
just as good and efficient men for the place 
Was that any 
reason for removing an honest, faithful, and 
Then it is said that eve ry 
man who holds office ought to agree polit- 
ically with the administration. One of the 


highest officers in the government once in 


in the dominant party as he. 


efficient officer? 


our hearing insisted that when the people 
change the political administration, they 
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dent down “to the messenger at the door 
of my office.” But how did Mr. CLiuxcn’s 
differences of political opinion with an ad- 
ministration injuriously affect the discharge 
of his official duty? He was politically a 
Democrat, as he may have been ecclesias- 
tically a Presbyterian. But did that 
affect his opinion upon a question of the 
duty that wool or saltpetre ought to pay 
under a specific tariff? When the people 
change the administration, they may desire 
to change the political policy of the coun- 
try; but they certainly do not wish that the 
Treasury should be swindled, and therefore 
they wish to retain under a changed admin- 
istration all agents who are not political, 
but who have proved that they are alert and 
skillful watchmen of the Treasury. 

‘his was the reason that Mr. CLINCH was 
retained, and that other officers of equal in- 
tegrity and efliciency, who are not of the 
politics of the administration, are 


how 


some- 


times retained, and the reason why all 
such should be retained. Yet the argu- 


ment for turning out a night-watchman is 
essentially a good argument for turning 
out all such officers as Mr. Cuincn and 
those to whom we refer. For if there are 
those of the dominant party who can fill 
the post of watchman, not less are there 
those who can do the duties that Mr. 
Cincy did. If those duties require spe- 
cial training, that is a good argument for 
a system of promotion, not for introducing 
a raw and untrajned’ man. If the duties 
of watchman require only vigilance, ener- 
gy, and honesty, then every vigilant, in- 
dustrious, and honest agent has them, and 
ought not to be supplanted by others, al- 
though they may presumably have the same 
qualities, unless it can be shown that the 
public service and not a party interest will 
be the gainer. If the sound and reasonable 
principle which retained Mr. CLINCH unde 
a Republican administration were, as it 
should be, the established policy of the 
government, the present controversy about 
the Presidential succession would be patri- 
otically and readily adjusted. That which 
envenoms the excitement is the mad thirst 
for “spoils.” And why should the great 
mass of the people tolerate a system which 
permits the “ plunderers” to make their pri- 
vate selfishness appear to be a public virtue ? 


THE NEW CESNOLA 
COLLECTION. 


THE enterprise and liberality of a few 
citizens of New York secured for this coun- 
try the “Kurium” collection of sculpture, 
gold, and precious stones, silver, bronzes, 
alabasters, terra cotta, glass-ware, etc., found 
by General D1 CEsNOLA in Cyprus. His dis- 
coveries have been among the most valuable 
and interesting of modern times. The ex- 
ceeding beauty and interest of the collec- 
tions already in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art are well known, and those now ob- 
tained complete a unique gallery, the finest 
in the world, for which the British Museum 
has in vain competed. The British Museum 
was too slow in the negotiation with General 
Dr Cesno.a for the first part of the collec- 
tion ; and as the energy of the Metropolitan 
Museum secured that collection, which was 
arranged here under the general’s super 
vision, he naturally desired that the com 
pletion should also come to New York; and 
sv, despite the pressure in London, he offered 
it to his New York friends. 
tion raised in a 
$40,000 in gold toward the whole sum of 
$60,000, which will be made up by further 
subscriptions and by the sale of unique du- 
plicates of great value. 

Those who are familiar with the Metro- 
politan Museum, while they recognize on the 
brief list of subscribers some of its best and 
most honored friends, will with un- 
feigned sorrow two names that were never 
wanting among the most generous givers to 
this museum and to all other enterprises of 
public benefit—Joun TayLor JOMuNsTON 
and the late WILLIAM TYLDEN BLODGETT. 
To the public spirit, untiring zeal, and great 
munificence of these two gentlemen the mu 
Perhaps it 
is not too much to say that without their 


The subscrip 
few days amounted to 


TLISs 


seum is most largely indebted 


interest and efforts and pecuniary aid, the 
museum would not have been established. 
The death of Mr. BLopGETT and the business 
misfortunes of Mr. JOHNSTON have been sin- 
cerely regretted as serious blows to the 
ress and development of that liberalizing 
and influence of art which they 
had intel fostered, Mi 
BLODGETT’S fine collection of pr 
dispersed some months since, after his 
ath; and Mr 
of the most 


prog- 


refining 
both so igently 
tures was 
! 


JOUNSTON’'S hich 


mented d 


was one interesting and valu 


able in the country, is even now passing un- 
The misfortunes of such 
men are a kind of public misfortune, and 
awaken a sympathy as universal as it is 


sincere 


der the hammet 
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PERSONAL, 

Tue Governor elect of Indiana, Mr. WrLu1AMs, 
familiarly spoken of as the wearer of pants tint 
d with a delicate azure, is said to be the fortu 
nate yaeane of a neat though modest home 
near Vincennes. It is a story-and-a-half frame 
house, painted white. The parlor has a modest 
ingrain carpet, a wide fire-place, with daguerreo 
types on the mantel, a high-post bedstead with a 
patchwork quilt, and a portrait of General Jack 
80ON hanging on the wall. Mrs. Governor Win 
IAMS is seventy years old and feeble In reply 
to a question whether she should accompany her 
husband to Indianapolis, Mrs. WILLiaMs replied 
“It is vot yet fully decided, but I guess not. It 
will be pretty hard for me to go away from home 


é 


80 far.” Mr. WILuiaMs smiled at this, remark 
ing, pleasantly, that ‘“‘she would be very much 
like the woman who insisted for a whole year 


that she wouldn’t move, 
did or not; but at last, when every thing was 
packed, and the children had been assigned their 
seats on the top of the load, she came up to her 
husband and quietly asked, ‘James, where am I 
to sit?’’ “No, I guess not,’’ quickly replied 
Mrs. WILLIAMS; * we shall not give up our home 
here, and I had better remain where I am.” It 
is possible that Mrs. Dunn, his only survivis 
daughter, a widow, may accompany Mr, Wi 
IAMS and keep his house. 

SamMvueL J. RANDALL, the new Speake 
House of Representatives, is now forty 
years old, and has from early maphood 
taken an active part in political affairs. Four 
years he was in the Philadelphia City Council, 
and in 1858-59 in the Senate of Pennsylvania, and 
at Washington in the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
and has been re-elected ever since. Mr. Ran 
DALL lives with his family in a plain way in a 


whether her husband 


small three-story house of his own on Capitol 
Hill He spends most of his leisure time at 
home 


Uncle Frank Wuertts, a colored centena 
rian, aged one hundred and eleven years, was on 
of the guests at his granddaughter’s wedding at 
Pittsburg a few days since He says he has th 
documents to prove that he was born on January 
16, 1766, and he knows it, because he was there 

—At the Unitarian church in Newport, Rhode 
Island, on Thanksgiving-day, the services wer: 
mducted by Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe Her 
text was taken from the story of the Pharise 
who thanked God that he was not as 
were 


other men 
In her view, neither as a nation nor as 
individuals can Americans properly thank God 
after this fashion. We sbould rather, in view 
of His great gifts and mercies, fecl ourselves 
overcome with penitence, like the publican, and 
cry, “*God be merciful to America, a sinner.”’ 

—Mr. TENNYSON is again about to essay his 
talent for dramatic composition, a new drama 
from his pen, entitled Harold, being announced 
as nearly ready for publication by Messrs. Henry 
8S. Kine & Co. 

—Mr. Spurcson is apt at illustration, as the 
following shows: “‘A raw countryman having 
brought his gun to the gunsmith for repairs, the 
latter, having examined it, suid: *‘ Your 


gun is 


in a very worn-out, ruinous, good-for-nothing 
condition. What sort of repairing do you want 
for it?” ‘Well,’ said the man, ‘1 don’t see as 


I can do with avy thing less than a new stock, 


lock, and barrel. That ought to set it up again.’ 


‘Why,’ said the smith,‘ you had better have a 
new gun altogether.’ ‘Ah,’ was the reply, ‘I 
never thought of that; and it etrikes me that’s 
just what I do want. A new stock, lock, and 
barrel—why, that’s about equal to a new gun; 
ind that’s about what I will have.’ Just th 
sort of repairing man’s nature requires. The 


old nature cast aside as a complete wreck and 
good for nothing, and a new one imparted.”’ 
Professor TYNDALL sets one thing at rest in 
the Popular Science Monthly for December He 
states that long before the Christian era they had 
beer, though history has not preserved to us th: 
name of the first brewer. “ THEOPHKASTUS, 
was born nearly four hundred years bet! 
describes beer as the wine of barley It is ex 
tremely difficult to preserve beer in a hot cli 
mate; still, Egypt was the land in which it was 
first brewed, the desire of man to quench his 
thirst with this exhilarating beverage overcom 
ing all the obstacles which a hot climate thre 
in the way of its manufacture." However Tyn 
DALL and Hux.Ley may theorize on the subject 
of development, it is quite clear that they do not 
maintain that beer was first invented by a bein 
with a caudal termination 
Speaking of the financial 


who 
re Christ 


condition of the 


Earl of Beaconsfield, Mr. Jexninos writes 

*“* When I was in America I understood that the 
circumstances of his lile since his wit death 
were in danger of becoming imbittered through 
pecuniary troubles, but that is notso. I had for 


gotten the fact that an old lady in Wales, who 
had never seen him in her lif ft him a larg 
fortune some years ago. Moreover, he inherited 
from his father what he himeeclf describes as a 


‘comfortable patrimony,’ and his wife left him 
some money Then he has h 
year, and he lives like a hermit The truth is 
that he has always been better off than I fo 
merly supposed or than is « y believed, 
and is now in not the slightest danger of ever 
having to describe himself #38 a poor man.” 
Dr. Henry M. Fie.p, of the Lvang 
speaks of the young King of Greece as a man of 
ghtful modesty and frankness. He 
nt English, and with the freedom and joy 


is salary of £50004 


mimo 





ess of a boy The queen is famous f h 

ty and the sweetness of her manners; th 
who nation seems to be in love with he shit 
is so gentle and so good The pai have four 
ruddy-cheeked children, who are alway impit 
about like squirrels in the royal car we, 60 that 





the king says! stl fastened in with leath 
er straps lest they shou l throw themselves 
board The king likes America, and he serious 
ly says that the chief rev 1¢ Of Greece is derived 
from the plum-} gs of England and Am« ’ 
tl irrants of ¢ h forming its principal a 
rf " 
Mr. A . et G. Dansy, who died a few 
1 il s at the of eights e. was 
f ity year nN r of that city, and for 
vears ed 1 jetor of the Ut 4 
bse i LZ Jus political manager 
ind t suughout a g pubiic career m ta 
i t only a higt ter a8 a p ial 
but enjoyed an et able social position He 
vas possessed of sufficient income to enjoy ft 
wcording to his tastes, which were refined and 
ultivated, and to dispense bounty to those less 
fortunate. He was remarkable for the cquanim 








| 


! 


ity of his temper and for amiability 


id 


withal great force of 
that was never wantii 
was one of Utica’s be 
—Very Frenchy and amu iby 
ecdote of ALEXANDRE Dumas 
had just established hime 
happened to be pass 
was cordially invited to dinner by} 
Next day, accordingly, the aut 
Vusketeers presented himself 
ed, in company with twenty-two 
whom he had picked up 
walks abroad, and whom it seem 


character al 


when 


.* 
Tat ice 








most natural thing in the world to bri 
ner at his friend's house A Russiar 
was also of the party, and every 1 

as merrily as a marriage bell. At d 
princess drew a diamond ring from 
and begged Dumas to write his nan 
gluss——a request to which the great p 
lantly acceded. Then one after an 
twenty-two preferred the same petiti 
was cheerfully granted, and each gue 


his glass in remembrance of the } 
they had passed together: M 


approvingly, but he may have b« 

it the same time over the cost of 
handsome glasses, which had all be 
{ the sision 


DOMESTIC 


atthet 


that mo 


at tox 
en 


KARR 


Cononess: The second session of the 


Congress was opened on the 4th inst 


sided over the Senate The new Senat 
Chaffee and Henry M. Teller, of Co 
Price, of West Virginia, and James G. B 
were sworn in Senator Edn ds sul 
lution instructing the Committee on 
Elections to invest vate the alk 
voters In the recent elec nit 

and also to inquire into the elig 

tial electors chosen. To t 

ta Senator Ingalls intro 
recommending a national « 

amend the Constitution of 


special reference to the mach 
House elected Mr. Samuel J 
Speaker, by a vote of 161, a 
Garfield. The House, by a vote 
to seat Mr. Belford 
they could find if ¢ 
The Democrats also 
Republican), of South Carolina, and re 
to the Committee on Elections 
istered to Mr 
following new members: Mr 
Mr. Frye, of Maine, Mr 
Carr, of Indiana, and Mr. Stanton, of 
On motion of Mr. Hewitt, of New York 

rate the 
in Louisiana, South Carolina, and F! 
Sth, Senator Morton introduced the ) 
to amend the Constitution so 
tion of President and Vice-Presid 
of the people, which was favora 
vious session A bill to esta! 
the Black Hills was introduced 
resolution of the previous day 
ern elections was modified so 
tion of 1874 In the investigation, and 
a vote of 48 to 1! In the 


olorado was a State 


Stephens, of Georgia, a 


tees were appointed to investig 


objected to seat 
“f 
The oath was admin- 


Republican), of C« 
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yet having 


, wie 





‘ 


necessary 
st and most useful « 
16 this 


\ 


little an 
ALPHONSE KARR 
un DUMAS 
ng through that town, and 


ANN 


y 


ourage 
He 


Lizens 


int evening 


in 
twet 


u 





hed on 


ty-three 


Mr 


wi 


INTELLIGENCE, 


d 





rred hie case 


Warner, of 
Humphrey, of 


Mr 





also to the 


8 passed by 


Lawrem 


Republican), of Ohio, asked leave to introduce 


olution d 


white a 


esigned to secure eq 


d ore 


jual echool pri 
children, bat the Democ: 


a ree 


wes to 


ate Object- 


ed, The President's Message wae read, in both Houses, 


on the Stl In the 
committees were announced 
are those caused by 
of Maine, ¢ 
Virginia. Mr. Windom, of 
chairman of 


the reeig 


the Committee on 


Secretary Morrill, and Mr. Blaine is mad 


this committee and also of the Cor 
A flaire, of which Secretary Morr war 
ber Mr. Dawes is ase 
Mr. Morrill on the Indian Committe 
retires from the Committee on Cor 
the spec 
of the civil service, Mr 


former, and Mr. Harvey, of Kaneas, « 
chairman of the latter. Mr. Mite 
made chairman of the Committes 


i} Committee to exat 1 the = 


nation of Senate 
eath of Senator Caperton, 
Minnesota, be 


Routes to the Sea-board, vice Mr. Windom 


ton account of now oc 





. } gal 
but still retains a place on the ' t 
Price, of Weet Virginia, is assigned to M 
positions on the Claima, Railroad, and of 
the Laws committees Mr. Chafi a1 
committees of Territories, Patents, and Mir 
wd Mr. Teller on Claims and Per 
ate passed a resolut j of t 
, ere stationed in Peters r \ 
arecl it I at 
p The cha fore t 
from the President it “ : 


Sherman and other 
Inessage was pre 
ator Eximunds moved to take t 
proposing a conetitationa 





method of counting the ra te 
objected under the 

that these were not { , as 
ordered the Louisiana test om 6 
lengthy discussion took | : ‘ 
omplications Billa we 

relative to changes in electora 
crate in caucus laid on t al 


peachment of the Presic 


The reeult of the car oe of tl rt 
1s declared by the Keturning Boar 
Republican electoral ticket has a 


the Legislature is Republican 


the Congresemen four are K iblicane 


ocrate. On the same day the South ¢ 


ican House, with the S« 








the State vote, and declared Ge ‘ 
elected by over 3000 ma t I 
for Hayes and Wheeler, on the € 
Grovernor Chamberlain was 
The electoral vote wae cast 
6th. The T i ates Ss 
Lot 
Dem 
three 
md on 
(aro 





» save: “ When t Gr 


Grand Duke, #a It 
mmander of t 
» hie deeds of arme he Grand Duk 


ine ff on the 6t 


Lerdo has fled f 
procialined " .mese 

The British government has accey 
interpretation of the extradition treaty 
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CASAR, NOW BE STILL 


1G. B.. Jux.. Berrrs © Julius Cwsar, thou art mighty vet 


With the present Congress my official life terminates. It is not probable that public affairs will ever again receive attention from me further than 
of the Republic, always taking a deep interest in the honor, integrity, and prosperity of the whole land U. 8. GRAN1 


Phy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords in our own proper entrails.”—SHAKSPEARI 


3, 1876. 
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WATCHING FOR THI 


Christmas at Thompson Hall 


TROLLOPE, 


MORNING 


By ANTHONY 


Avtuon or “Tur Prive Moexister,” “Oniey Far,’ 
t ET 
> —. 


CHAPTER III. 


MRS. BROWN ATTEMPTS TO ESCAP! 


Bet her husband wa 
not even in bed, as she had left him. She found 
him sitting there before the fire place, « 
one half-burned | till retained a spark of what 
had once pretend d to 
be a fire Nothing mort 
wretched than his appear 
ance could be imagined 
There was a single light- 
ed candle on the table, 
on which he was leaning 
with his two 
while his head rested be- 
tween his hands He had 
y-gown overt 


not sleeping Ile was 


whicl 
yoicn | 


elbows, 


on a dressit 
his night-shirt, but other- very 1] 
A) 





4 
rhe 


0 rae 


i 
Me 


wise was not clothed. He 


cold, and made the table 
to chatter, enter- 
ed the Then he 
groaned, and let his head 
fall from his hands on to 
the table It occurred to 
her at the moment, as s| 


i 


} 
as sive 


room 


recognized the tone of hi 
voice and is 
she saw the form of his 
neck, that she must ha 

been deaf and blind when 


querulous 


she had mistake that 
stalwart stranger for h 
husband ‘Oh, my dear,” she said, “why are 


Ile answered nothing in words, 
“ Why did you get up? 
I left you warm and comfortable.” 
“Where have you been all night?’ he half 
whispered, half croaked, with an agonizing « ffort 
“T have been looking for the mustard,” 
“Have been looking all night, and haven't 
found it? Where have you been?” 


you not in bed?” 
but only groaned again 


She refused to speak a word to him till she 
had got him into bed, and then she told her story 
But, alas! that which she told was not the true 
story As she was persuading him to go back 
to his rest, and while she at anged the clothes 


again around him, she with difficulty 


her mind as to what she would do and what she 


made up 


would say Living or dying, he must be made to 
start for Thompson Hall at half past five on the 
It was no longer a 


next morning estion of 


the amenities of Christmas, 


{ 
no longer a mere de 
sire to satisfy the family ambition of her own 
longer an anxiety to see her new 
that there 
had deeply in 
from 
Ilow could she en 


people, no 
brother-in-law She was conscious 
was in that house one whom she 


jured, and from whose vengeance—even 
whose aspect—she must fl 
dure to see that face which she was so well sure 
livhtest 
famil 


spoken a 


that she would recognize, or to hear the 
sound of that voice which would be quit 
iar to le ears, though it had neve 
word in her hearing? She mast certainly fly on 
the win ol the earhest tra which would carry 
her toward the old house | 
might do so 1 Must propit her husbar 
So she to to iit Ml gone forth, a 
he had back ! ! ft mustard, and 
then | 


' , , 
the house ¢ had wandered, perhaps near 


i lden! lost be va Up and d vn 


doze nh tine 
im that rasy 
must have | one al t the | ! \ 


all those 


to bn She found her elf iven to tell hit 


n some 
ount for that 





HARPER'S 


lapse of time bv explaining how she had driven 
the poor man to seare h for the handkerchief 
which she had never lost 

“Why did you not tell him you wanted the 
mustard ?” 

“My dear! 

“Whynot? There is nothing to be ashamed 
of in wanting mustard.” 

* At one o'clock in the morning! I couldn't 
do it To tell you the truth, he wasn't very 
civil, and I thought that he was—perhaps a 
little tipsy. Now, my dear, do go to sleep.” 

“ Why didn’t vou get the mustard ?” 

“There was none there—nowhere at all 
about the room. I went down again and 
searched every where. That's what took me 
They always lock up those kind of 
things at these French hotels. They are too 
close-fisted to leave any thing out. When you 
first spoke of it I knew that it would be gone 
when I got there. Now, my dear, do go to 
sleep, because we positively must start in the 
morning 


ao long 





“That is impossibl said he, 
in the hed 

“We must go, my dear. I say that we must 
go. After all that has passed, I wouldn't not 


Robert 


jumping up 


be with Uncle John and my cousin 
evening for 
than I would venture to say.” 
jother !” he exclaimed. 
“Tt’'s all very well for you to say that 
Charles, but vou don’t know I sav that 


to-morrow more—more—more 


must go to-morrow, and we will.’ 
‘I do believe 
That is ve 
and most unjust 
could be 


where nobody can 


you want to kill me, Mary.’ 

and most false 
t. As for making you ill, nothing 
so bad for you as this w etched piace, 


cruel, Chark s, 


get warm either day or night 


throat for you a 


And only t 


will cure vor once, 


it will be the sea ink how much 





more comfortable they can make vou at rhomp 
son Hall than any where in this countr I have 
eo set my he wt upon it, Chart that I will do it 
If we are not there to-morrow night, U1 

won't consider as belonging to the fan 


‘] don’t believe a word of it 


“ Jane told me so in her letter I 


you know before because I tl ought it so in just 





DID YOU GO INTO ANY BoDpy’s ROOMY” 


But that has been the reason why I'v« 
earnest about it all through.” 

It was a thousand pities that so good a woman 
should have been driven by the sad stress of cir 
cumstances to tell so many fibs (ne after at 
other she 
there might be a way open to her of escapir 
the horrors of a prolonged | 
At length, after much grumbling, he 


been so 


was compell 1 to invent them. that 


lent, and she trusted that he was sleeping. H: 
had not vet said that he would start at the 
required hour in the morning, but is pe 

fectly determined in her own mind that he should 
be made to do so As he lay tl © mm less 
und as e wandered about the roor pretendin 
to pack her things, she more tl or ‘ s 
resolved that she would tell him every tl vy 
Surely then he would b i to make any ef 
fort But there came upon her an idea that h 


might perhaps fail to see all the circumstar 
and that, so failing, he wou 


1 insist on I 


that he might tender some apolo vy tothe injured 


gentleman An apology might have been very we 
had she not left him there in his misery ; but what 
apology would be possible now? She would hav 


to see him and speak to him, and every on 


the hotel would know every detail of the st 
Every one in France would know that it w 
who had gone to the strange man's bedside a 
put the mustard plaster on the strange mar 
throat in the dead of night! She couk 

the story even to her ! band, lest eve the 


band should betray her 


Her own fferings at tl present moment 
were not light In her perturbation of nm 
had foolishly re i that . , ane fi ‘ 

to bed I i vy of tl t 
‘ ] »d » Ie v ‘ " 
how would it 1! re sl} . 
‘ t ca It “ . 
l ld ha her } f 

hin It 

unt of the hotel wo ‘ 
ot tine She had to w k f " ! 
him tog and tl f he w ’ . | 
she was very cold, and she | ons @ 
h ! wn a t ’ ~ 

ld t me ie} } f+) 
night in pa bag and one 

that at leet «) ‘ 

n vel fa. a look } wat 
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perceived that as - ’ — 
vet it Was not much 
k. 

How was she to get 
through those oth- 
er three long, tedi- 
ous, chilly hours ? 
Then there came 

a voice from the 
Ain't you 


past two o'clo 





bed —* 
coming * 

‘I hoped you 
were . asleep, my 
deat 

“T haven't been 
asleep at all, 
You'd better come, 
if ‘vou don’t 
to make yourself 


mean 


as ill as | am 

‘You are not so 
very bad, are you, 
darling ¥ 

I don’t know 
what vou call bad 
I never felt my 
throat so 


in mv life before 


Still as she listened she thought that she remen 
bered his throat to have been more choked | 
the husband of her bose ‘ | pla \ } 
feelings and deceive her on such ar 
this—ther then—the thought tl 
we | not ha ul isha f} 
at ] h | mto bed. a 
be him wit i g another w 
Of co } I her sleep v 
sleep of the " ry striking of t 
in tl ‘ tart up 
fearu that = hia ‘? tin } | 
the 1 \ 
But he ‘ S| 
his } i that | I ‘ i 
] nto l } } 
in | | t t ‘ ! 
whe i j ‘ 
iby } bree i ted ove 
' 

over aga that the y i be cal 1 at § 


vl almost be« ing 
I ssured Mrs. Brown f 


fourth time that mo 


awake < 
t} 
wavy of ministering to his comfort—or he must 
go! Yes, he certainly must ¢ 
And then she wondered how that strange n 
was bearing himeelf at tl t t ~ 
“ i fainh ministered to | | heer 
po bole bural Wa imposs ‘ |’ a} 
before t | Ww 1 ha een arou l ! 
t ! B ! wa \t 
“ tin t ' ht } } ‘ 


lone mm the dark 

1 hurled himself un 

strong knees must 
orked themselves P and down before 

pot t xl of eep would allow him to return to 
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getically. ‘Come, Charles, after all the trouble, 
do not disappoint me.” 

“Tt is such a horrid grind 

“Think what I have gone through—what I 
have done for you! In twelve hours we shall be 
there, among them all. You won't be so little 
like a man as not to go on now.” He threw 
himself back upon the bed, and tried to re-adjust 
the clothes round his neck. ‘No, Charles, no,” 
she continued; “not if I know it. Take your 
chocolate and get up. There is not a moment to 
be lost.” With that she laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and made him clearly understand that 
he would not be allowed to take further rest in 
that bed. 

Grumbling, sulky, coughing continually, and 
declaring that life under such circumstances was 
not worth having, he did at last get up and dress 
himself. When once she knew that he was obey- 
ing her, she became again tender to him, and cer- 
tainly took much more than her own share of the 
trouble of the pre weedings. Long before the time 
was up she was ready, and the porter had been 
summoned to take the luggage down stairs. When 


” 


the man came, she was rejoiced to see that it was 
not he whom she had met among the passages 
during her nocturnal rambles. He shouldered 
the box, and told them that they would find cof- 
fee and bread and butter in the smail salle a man- 
ger below. 

“T told vou that it would be so, when you would 
boil that stuff,” said the ungrateful man, who had 
nevertheless swallowed the hot chocolate when it 
was given to him. 

Thev followed their luggage down into the hall; 
but as she went, at every step, the lady looked 
She dreaded the sight of that por- 
ter of the night; she feared lest some potential 
authority of the hotel should come to her and ask 
her some horrid question ; but of ali her fears her 
greatest fear was that there should arise before 


around her. 


her an apparition of that face which she had seen 
recumbent on its pillow. 

As they passed the door of the great salon, 
Mr. Brown looked in. “ Why, there it is still !” 
said he 

“ What?” said she, trembiing in every limb. 

“The mustard pot.” 

“They have put it in there since,” she exclaim- 
ed, energetically, in her despair, “ But never mind. 
The omnibus is here. ome away.” And she 
absolutely took him by the arm. 

But at that moment a door behind them open- 
ed, and Mrs. Brown heard herself called by her 
name. And there was the night-porter—with a 
handkerchief in his hand. But the further do- 
ings of that morning must be told in a further 
chapter. 

a 
CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. BROWN DOES ESCAPE. 

Ir had been visible to Mrs. Brown from the first 
moment of her arrival on the ground-floor that 
“something was the matter,” if we may be allow- 
ed to use such a phrase; and she felt all but cor 
vineed that thisesomething had reference to her. 
She fancied that the people of the hotel were 
looking at her as she swallowed, or tried to swal- 
low, her coffee. When her husband was paying 
the bill there was something disagreeable in the 
eve of the man who was taking the money. Her 
sufferings were very great, and no one sympa- 
thized with her. Her husband was quite at his 
ease, except that he was complaining of the cold. 
When she was anxious to get him out into the 
carriage, he still stood there leisurely, arranging 
shawl after shawl around his throat. “ You can 
do that quite as well in the omnibus,” she had 
just said to him, very crossly, when there appear- 
ed upon the scene through a side door that very 
night-porter whom she dreaded, with a soiled 
pocket-handkerchief in his hand. 

Even before the sound of her own name met 
her ears, Mrs. Brown knew it all. She under- 
stood the full horror of her position from that 
man’s hostile face, and from the little article 
which he held in his hand. If during the watch- 
es of the night she had had money in her pocket, 
if she had made a friend of this greedy fellow by 
well-timed liberality, all) might have been so dif- 
ferent! But she reflected that she had allowed 
him to go unfeed after all his trouble, and she 
knew that he was her enemy. It was the hand- 
kerchief that she feared. She thought that she 
might have blazoned out any thing but that. No 
one had seen her enter or leave that strange man’s 
room. No one had seen her dip her hands in 
that jar. She had, no doubt, been found wander- 
ing about the house while the slumberer had been 
made to suffer so strangely, and there might have 
been suspicion, and perhaps accusation. But she 
would have been ready with frequent protesta- 
tions to deny all charges made against her, and 
though no one might have believed her, no one 
could have convicted her, Here, however, was 
evidence against which she would be unable to 
stand for a moment, At the first glance she ac- 
knowledged the potency of that damning morsel 
of linen. 

During all the horrors of the night she had 
never given a thought to the handkerchief, and 
vet she ought to have known that the evidence 
it would bring against her was palpable and cer- 
tain. Her name, “ M. Brown,” was plainly writ- 
ten on the corner. What a fool she had been 
not to have thought of this! Had she but re- 
membered the plain marking which she, as a care- 
ful, well-conducted British matron, had put upon 
all her clothes, she would at any hazard bave re- 
covered the article. © that she had waked the 
man, or bribed the porter, or even told her hus- 
band! But now she was, as it were, friendless, 
without support, without a word that she could 
say in her own defense, convicted of having com- 
mitted this assault upon a strange man as he 
slept in his own bedroom, and then of having left 
him! The thing must be explained by the truth; 
but how to explain such truth, how to tell such 
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story in a way to satisfy injured folk, and she 
with only barely time sufficient to catch the train ! 
Then it occurred to her that they could have no 
legal right to stop her because the pocket-hand- 
kerchief had been found in a strange gentleman’s 
bedroom. “ Yes, it is mine,” she said, turning 
to her husband, as the porter, with a loud voice, 
asked if she were not Madame Brown. “Take 
it, Charles, and come on.” Mr. Brown naturally 
stood still in astonishment. He did put out his 
hand, but the porter would not allow the evidence 
to pass so readily out of his custody. 

“What does it all mean ?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“A gentleman has been—eh—eh— 
thing has been done to a gentleman in his bed- 
room,” said the clerk. 

“Something done to a gentleman !” repeated 
Mr. Brown. 

“Something very bad indeed,” said the porter. 
“Lopk here,” and he showed the condition of the 
handkerchief. 

“Charles, we shall lose the train,” said the af- 
frighted wife. 

“What the mischief does it all mean ? 
manded the husband. 

“ Did madame go into the gentleman’s room ?” 
asked the clerk. Then there was an awful silence, 
and all eyes were fixed upon the lady. 

“ What does it all mean ?” demanded the hus- 
band, “ Did you go into any body’s room ?” 

“1 did,” said Mrs. Brown, with much dignity, 
looking round upon her enemies as a stag at bay 
will look upon the hounds which are attacking 
him. “Give me the handkerchief.” But the 
night- porter quickly put it behind his back. 
“Charles, we can not allow ourselves to be de- 
layed. You shall write a letter to the keeper of 
the hotel explaining it all.” Then she essayed 
to swim out through the front-door into the court- 
yard, in which the vehicle was waiting for them. 
Sut three or four men and women interposed 
themselves, and even her husband did not seem 
quite ready to continue his journey. “ To-night 
is Christmas-eve,” said Mrs, Brown, “ and we shall 
not be at Thompson Hall. Think of my sister!” 

“Why did you go into the man’s bedroom, my 
dear ?” whispered Mr. Brown in English. 

But the porter heard the whisper, and under- 
stood the language—the porter who had not been 
“tipped.” “ Ye’es—vy ?” asked the porter. 

“It was a mistake, Charles; there is not a mo- 
ment to lose. I can explain it all to you in the 
carriage.” Then the clerk suggested that ma- 
dame had better postpone her journey a little. 
The gentleman up stairs had certainly been very 
badly treated, and had demanded to know why 
80 great an outrage liad been perpetrated. The 
clerk said that he did not wish to send for the 
police (here Mrs. Brown gasped terribly, and threw 
herself on her husband’s shoulder), but he did not 
think he could allow the party to go till the gen- 
tleman up stairs had received some satisfaction. 
It had now become clearly impossible that the 
journey could be made by the early train. Even 
Mrs. Brown gave it up herself, and demanded of 
her husband that she should be taken back to her 
bedroom. 

“But what is to be said to the gentleman?” 
asked the porter. 

Of course it was impossible that Mrs. Brown 
should be made to tell her story there in the pres- 
ence of them all. The clerk, when he found he 
had succeeded in preventing her from leaving 
the house, was satisfied with a promise from Mr. 
Brown that ke would inquire from his wife what 
were these mysterious circumstances, and would 
then come down to the office and give some ex- 
planation. If it were necessary, he would see the 
strange gentleman—whom he now ascertained to 
be a certain Mr. Jones, returning from the east of 
Europe. He learned also that this Mr. Jones had 
been most anxious to travel by that very morning 
train which he and his wife had intended to use, 
that Mr. Jones had been most particular in giving 
his orders accordingly, but that at the last mo- 
ment he had declared himself to be unable even 
to dress himself, because of the injury which had 
been done him during the night. When Mr. Brown 
heard this from the clerk just before he was al- 
lowed to take his wife up stairs, while she was 
sitting on a sofa in a corner with her face hid- 
den, a look of awful gloom came over his own 
countenance. What could it be that his wife 
had done to the man, of so terrible a nature ? 
“You had better come up with me,” he said to 
her, with marital severity; and the poor cowed 
woman went with him tamely as might have done 
some patient Grizel. Not a word was spoken till 
they were in the room and the door was locked, 
“ Now,” said he, “ what does it all mean ?” 

It was not till nearly two hours had passed 
that Mr. Brown came down the stairs very slow- 
ly, turning it all over in his mind. He had now 
gradually heard the absolute and exact truth, and 
had very gradually learned to believe it. It was 
first necessary that he should understand that his 
wife had told him many fibs during the night; 
but, as she constantly alleged to him, when he 
complained of her conduct in this respect, they 
had all been told on his behalf. Had she not 
struggled to get the mustard for his comfort, and 
when she had secured the prize had she not hur- 
ried to put it on—as she had fondly thought—his 
throat? And though she had fibbed to him aft 
erward, had she not done so in order that he 
might not be troubled? “You are not angry 
with me because | was in that man’s room ?” she 
asked, looking full into his eyes, but not quite 
without a sob. He paused a moment, and then 
declared, with something of a true husband’s con 
fidence in his tone, that he was not in the least 
angry with her on that account. Then she kissed 
him, and bade him remember that, after all, no 
one could really injure them. “ What harm has 
been done, Charles? The gentleman won't die 
because he has had a mustard plaster on his 
throat. The worst is about Uncle John and dear 
Jane. They do think so much of Christmas-eve 
at Thompson Hall!” 


Some- 


de- 
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Mr. Brown, when he again found himself in the 
clerk’s office, requested that his card might be 
taken up to Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones had sent down 
his own card, which was handed to Mr. Brown: 
“Mr. Barnaby Jones.” “And how was it all, 
Sir?” asked the clerk, in a whisper—a whisper 
which had at the same time something of authori- 
tative demand and something also of submissive 
respect. The clerk, of course, was anxious to 
know the mystery. It is hardly too much to say 
that every one in that vast hotel was by this time 
anxious to have the mystery unraveled. But Mr. 
Brown would tell nothing to any one. “It is 
merely a matter to be explained between me and 
Mr. Jones,” he said. The card was taken up 
stairs, and after a while he was ushered into Mr. 
Jones’s room. It was, of course, that very 353 
with which the reader is already acquainted. 
There was a fire burning, and the remains of Mr. 
Jones’s breakfast were on the table. He was sit- 
ting in his dressing-gown and slippers, with his 
shirt open in the front, and a silk handkerchief 
very loosely covering his throat. Mr. Brown, as 
he entered the room, of ccurse looked with con- 
siderable anxiety at the gentleman of whose con- 
dition he had heard so sad an account; but he 
could only observe some considerable stiffness of 
movement and demeanor as Mr. Jones turned his 
head round to greet him. 

“This has been a very disagreeable accident, 
Mr. Jones,” said the husband of the lady. 

“ Accident! I don’t know how it could have 
been an accident. It has been a most—most— 
most—a most monstrous—er—er—I must say, 
interference with a gentleman’s privacy and per- 
sonal comfort.” 

“ Quite so, Mr. Jones, but—on the part of the 
lady, who is my wife—” 

“So I understand. I myself am about to be- 
come a married man, and I can understand what 
your feelings must be. I wish to say as little 
as possible to harrow them.” Here Mr. Brown 
bowed. “ But—there’s the fact. She did do it.” 

“She thought it was—me !” 

“What!” 

“TI give you my word as a gentleman, Mr. 
Jones. When she was putting that mess upon 
you, she thought it was me! She did indeed.” 

Mr. Jones looked at his new acquaintance and 
shook his head. He did not think it possible 
that any woman would make such a mistake as 
that. 

“T had a very bad sore throat,” continued Mr. 
Brown, “and indeed you may perceive it still”— 
in saying this he perhaps aggravated a little the 
sign of his distemper—‘‘and I asked Mrs. Brown 
to go down and get one—just what she put on 
you.” 

“T wish you'd had it,” said Mr. Jones, putting 
his hand up to his neck. 

“T wish I had, for your sake as well as mine, 
and for hers, poor woman. I don’t know when 
she will get over the shock.” 

“T don’t know when I shall. And it has 
stopped me on my journey. I was to have been 
to-night, this very night, this Christmas-eve, with 
the young lady I am engaged to marry. Of 
course I couldn’t travel. The extent of the in- 
jury done nobody can imagine at present.” 

“Tt has been just as bad to me, Sir. We were 
to have been with our family this Christmas-eve. 
There were particular reasons—most particular. 
We were only hindered. from going by hearing 
of your condition.” 

“Why did she come into my room at all? I 
can’t understand that. A lady always knows her 
own room at a hotel.” 
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353—that’s yours; 333—that’s ours. Don’t 
you see how easy it was? She had lost her way, 
and she was a little afraid lest the thing should 
fall down.” 

“T wish it had, with all my heart.’ 

“That’s how it was. Now I’m sure, Mr. Jones, 
you'll take a lady’s apology. It was a most un- 
fortunate mistake—most unfortunate; but what 
more can be said ?” 

Mr. Jones gave himself up to reflection for a 
few moments before he replied to this. He sup 
posed that he was bound to believe the story as 
far as it went. At any rate, he did not know 
how he could say that he did not believe it. It 
seemed to him to be almost incredible, especially 
incredible in regard to that personal mistake, for, 
except that they both had long beards and brown 
beards, Mr. Jones thought that there was no 
point of resemblance between himself and Mr. 
Brown. But still, even that, he felt, must be ac- 
cepted. But then why had he been left, desert- 
ed, to undergo all those torments? “She found 
out her mistake at last, I suppose ?” he said. 

“Oh yes.” 

“Why didn’t she wake a fellow and take it 
off again ?” 

“ Ah!” 

“She can’t have cared very much for a man’s 
comfort, when she went away and left him like 
that.” 

“Ah! there was the difficulty, Mr. Jones.” 

“ Difficulty!) Who was it that had done it? 
To come to me in my bedroom in the middle of 
the night and put that thing on me, and then 
leave it there and say nothing about it! It seems 
to me deuced like a practical joke.” 

“No, Mr. Jones.” 

“That's the way I look at it,” said Mr. Jones, 
plucking up his courage. 

“There isn’t a woman in all England or in all 
France less likely to do such a thing than my 
wife. She’s as steady as a rock, Mr. Jones, and 
would no more go into another gentleman's bed- 
room in joke than— Oh dear no! You're o- 
ing to be a married man yourself.” 

“Unless all this makes a difference,” said Mr 
“T had swom that I 
would be with her this Christmas-eve.” 

“Oh, Mr. Jones, I] can not believe that will in- 
terfere with your happiness. How could you 
think that your wife, as is to be, would de such 
a thing as that in joke?” 


Jones, almost in tears. 
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“She wouldn’t do it at all, joke or any way.” 

“How can you tell what accident might hap- 
pen to any one? : 

“She’d have wakened the man, then, after- 
ward. I’m sure she would. She would never 
have left him to suffer in that way. Her heart 
is too soft. Why didn’t she send you to wake 
me and explain it all? That’s what my Jane 
would have done; and I should have gone and 
wakened him. But the whole thing is impossi- 
ble,” he said, shaking his head as he remember- 
ed that he and his Jane were not in a condition 
as yet to undergo any such mutual trouble. At 
last Mr. Jones was brought to acknowledge that 
nothing more could be done. The lady had sent 
her apology and told her story, and he must bear 
the trouble and inconvenience to which she had 
subjected him. He still, however, had his own 
opinion about her conduct generally, and could 
not be brought to give any sign of amity. He 
simply bowed when Mr. Brown was hoping to in- 
duce him to shake hands, and sent no word of 
pardon to the great offender. 

The matter, however, was so far concluded that 
there was no further question of police interfer- 
ence, nor any doubt but that the lady, with her 
husband, was to be allowed to leave Paris by the 
night train. The nature of the accident proba- 
bly became known to all. Mr. Brown was inter- 
rogated by many, and though he professed to 
declare that he would answer no question, never- 
theless he found it better to tell the clerk some- 
thing of the truth than to allow the matter to be 
shrouded in mystery. It is to be feared that Mr. 
Jones, who did not once show himself through 
the dav, but who employed the hours in endeav- 
oring to assuage the injury done him, still lived 
in the conviction that the lady had played a prac- 
tical joke on him. But the subject of such a 
joke never talks about it, and Mr. Jones could 
not be induced to speak even by the friendly ad- 
herence of the night-porter. 

Mrs. Brown also « lung to the seclusion of her 
own bedroom, never once stirring from it till the 
time came in which she was to be taken down to 
the omnibus. Up stairs she ate her meals, and 
up stairs she passed her time in packing and un- 
packing, and in requesting that telegrams might 
be sent repeatedly to Thompson Hall. In the 
course of the day two such telegrams were sent, 
in the latter of which the Thompson family were 
assured that the Browns would arrive probably 
in time for breakfast on Christmas day, certainly 
in time for church. She asked more than once 
tenderly after Mr. Jones’s welfare, but could ob- 
tain no information. “He was very cross, and 
that’s all I know about it,” said Mr. Brown. Then 
she made a remark as to the gentleman's Chris- 
tian name, which appeared on the card as “ Bar- 
naby.” “My sister’s husband’s name will be 
Barnaby,” she said. “And this man’s Christian 
name is Barnaby; that’s all the difference,” said 
her husband, with ill-timed jocularity. 

We all know how people under a cloud are apt 
to fail in asserting their personal dignity. On the 
former day a separate vehicle had been ordered 
by Mr. Brown to take himself and his wife to the 
station, but now, after his misfortunes, he con- 
tented nimself with such provision as the people 
at the hotel might make for him. At the ap- 
pointed hour ne brought his wife down, thickly 
veiled. There were many strangers, as she passed 
through the hall, ready to look at the lady who 
had done that wonderful thing in the dead of 
night, but none could see a feature of her face as 
she stepped across the hall and was hurried into 
the omnibus. And there were many eyes also on 
Mr. Jones, who followed her very quickly, for he 
also, in spite of his sufferings, was leaving Paris 
on the evening in order that he might be with his 
English friends on Christmas-day. He, as he went 
through the crowd, assumed an air of great digni- 
ty, to which, perhaps, something was added by his 
endeavors as he walked to save his poor throat 
from irritation. He, too, got into the same omni- 
bus, stumbling over the feet of his enemy in the 
dark. At the station they got their tickets, one 
close after the other, and then were brought into 
each other’s presence in the waiting-room. I think 
it must be acknowledged that here Mr. Jones was 
conscious not only of her presence, but of her con 
sciousness of his presence, and that he assumed 
an attitude as though he should have said, “‘ Now 
do you think it possible for me to believe that 
you mistook me for your husband ?” 
perfectly quiet, but sat through that quarter of an 
hour with her face continually veiled. Mr. Brown 
made some little overture of conversation to Mr 
Jones, but Mr. Jones, though he did mutter some 
reply, showed plainly enough that he had no de 
sire for further intercourse. Then came the ac- 
customed stampede, the awful rush, the interne- 
cine struggle in which seats had to be found. 
Seats, I faney, are regularly found, even by the 
most tardy, but it always appears that every Brit- 
ish father and every British husband is actuated 
at these stormy moments by a conviction that un- 


She was 


less he proves himself a very Hercules he and his 
daughters and his wife will be left desolate in 
Paris. 
two bags and a hat-box in his own hands, besides 


} 


Mr. Brown was quite Hercule an, carrying 


the « loaks, the coats, the rugs, the sti ks, and the 
umbrellas. But when he had got himself and his 
wife well seated, with their faces to the engine, 
with a corner seat for her—there was Mr. Jones 
immediately opposite to her Mr. Jones, as soon 
as he perce ived the inconvenience of his position, 
made a scramble for another place, but he was 
too late In that contiguity the journey 
Calais had to be made 

er once took up her veil 
out closing an eve, stiff as a ramred, sometimes 
showing by little uneasy ures that the trou- 
ble at his neck was still there, but never speak- 


is far as 
She, poor woman, nev 
There he sat, with- 





ing a word, and hardly moving a limb 

Crossing from Calais to Dover the lady was, of 
course, separated from her victim. The passage 
was very bad, and she more than once reminded 
her husband how well it would have been with 
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them now had they pursued their journey as she 
had intended—as though they had been detained 
in Paris by his fault! Mr. Jones, as he laid him- 
self down on his back, gave himself up to won- 
dering whether any man before him had ever been 
made subject to such absolute injustice. Now 
and again he put his hand up to his own beard, 
and began to doubt whether it could have been 
moved, as it must have been moved, without wak- 
ing him. What if chloroform had been used ? 
Many such suspicions crossed his mind during the 
misery of that passage. 

They were again together in the same railway 
carriage from Dover to London. They had now 
got used to the close neighborhood, and knew how 
to endure each the presence of the other. But as 
yet Mr. Jones had never seen the lady’s face. He 
longed to know what were the features of the 
woman who had been so blind—if indeed that 
story were true. Or if it were not true, of what 
like was the woman who would dare in the mid- 
die of the night to play such a trick as that. But 
still she kept her veil close over her face. 

From Cannon Street the Browns took their de- 
parture in a cab for the Liverpool Street Station, 
whence they would be conveyed by the Eastern 
Counties Railway to Stratford. Now, at any rate, 
their troubles were over. They would be in am- 
ple time not only for Christmas-day church, but 
for Christmas-day breakfast. “It will be just 
the same as getting in there last night,” said Mr. 
Brown, as he walked across the platform to place 
his wife in the carriage for Stratford. She en- 
tered it the first, and as she did so, there she saw 
Mr. Jones seated in the corner! Hitherto she 
had borne his presence well, but now she could 
not restrain herself from a little start and a little 
scream. He bowed his head very slightly, as 
though acknowledging the compliment, and then 
down she dropped her veil. When they arrived 
at Stratford, the journey being over in a quarter 
of an hour, Jones was out of the carriage even 
before the Browns. 

“There is Uncle John’s carriage,” said Mrs. 
Brown, thinking that now, at any rate, she would 
be able to free herself from the presence of this 
terrible stranger. No doubt he was a handsome 
man to look at, but on no face so sternly hostile 
had she ever before fixed her eyes. She did not, 
perhaps, reflect that the owner of no other face 
had ever been so deeply injured by herself. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
CAUGHT IN THE TILS. 
Ten o'clock struck with sweet and solemn 


chime from the old square tower of the parish 
church as Gilbert Sinclair opened the lattice and 
stood by the open window of his dressing-room 
waiting. There was not a leaf stirring in the 
garden, not a shadow save the motionless shad- 
ows of the trees. No light in the windows of 
the balcony room. The stars brightened in the 
clear gray, and in the soft twilight of summer 
all things were dimly defined —not dark, but 
shadowy. 

The quarter chimed from the church tower be- 
hind the trees yonder, and still there was no 
movement in the garden. Gilbert stood motion- 
less, his watch divided between the old Dutch 
garden with its geometrical flower beds and stone 
sun-dial, and the windows of the baleony room. 
As the sound of the church clock dwindled slow- 
ly into silence a light appeared in the centre 
window, a candle held in a woman’s hand, and 
raised above her head. Gilbert could but faint- 
ly distinguish the dark figure in the feeble glim- 
mer of that single candle before figure and light 
vanished 

A signal, evidently, for a minute later a man’s 
figure appeared from the angle of the hedge, 
where it had been hidden in shadow. A man— 
tall, strongly built—yes, just the figure that pa- 
tient watcher expected—stepped lightly across 
the garden, carefully keeping to the narrow gravel 
paths, leaving no tell-tale foot-print on flower bed 
He reached the iron Stair, mount 
ed it swiftly, had his foot on the balcony, when 
Gilbert Sincl 


or box border. 


lair fired, with the unerring ain of a 
practiced sportsman and the firm hand of a man 
who has made up his mind for the worst 

The figure reeled, swayed for a moment on the 
topmost step, and then rolled backward down 
the light iron stair, shaking it with the force of 
the fall, and sank in a heap on the gravel-path 
below 

Gilbert waited, expecting to be thrilled by a 
woman's piercing shriek, the despairing cry ofa 
guilty soul; but no such ery came. All was dark- 
ness in the He fancied he saw a 
figure approach the window and look out, but 
whatever that shape was it vanished before he 
could verify his doubts. 

He went over to the chimney-piece and put 
away his gun as coolly as if the purpose for which 
he had just used it were the most ordinary busi 
ness of daily life; but this mechanical tranquil 
lity had very little significance. It was rather 
the stolidity of a sleep-walker than the calmness 
of a mind that realizes the weight and measure 
of its acts. He went back to the window. There 
lay the figure, huddled in a formless heap as it 
had fallen, hideously foreshortened from Gilbert's 
point of sight. The open hands clutched the 
loose gravel. No sound, no light yet in the bal- 
eony room. 


balcony room 
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“She does not know what has h ippene 1,” said 
Gilbert, grimly. “I had better go and tell her.” 

He unlocked his door and went out in the cor- 
ridor. His wife’s bedroom opened out of the 
balcony room. The child slept in a smaller room 
adjoining that. He went into the balcony room 
and found it empty, then opened 
door and paused on the threshold, looking in 

Impossible to imagine a more peaceful picture 
than that which met the husband's ey A 
night-lamp shed a faint light over the white-cur 
tained bed, an open book and an extinguished 
candle on a little table by the bedside showed 
that Constance had read herself to sleep. The 
door of the inner room stood half open, and Gil 
bert could see the little white crib, and the sleep 
ing child. The mother’s face was hardly 
placid in its repose than the child’s. 

Gilbert Sinclair felt if this world and this 
life were one inextricable confusion. The anony- 
mous letter had told him where and to 
watch—and the writer of that letter had kept 
faith with him so far, since he had not watched 
in vain—but this spectacle of innocent repose, 
the mother sleeping near the « hild, was hai Liv in 
keeping. Gilbert paused irresolute, and then 
went to his wife’s bedside and roused her rough 
ly with his strong hand upon her arm 

The dark blue eyes opened suddenly and look 
ed at him full of bewilderment. 


the bedroom 


] 
less 
as 


when 


“Gilbert! Back to-night? I didn’t expect 
you Why do you look at me like that ? What 
has happened ?” 

“Can’t you guess? You didn’t expect me 


You had made your plans accordingly. You had 
made an appointment with your lover.” 

“Gilbert, are you mad ?” 

“He has not disappointed you —he 
Get up and come ‘and see him. Quick. 
waiting.” 

“Gilbert, what have you been doing? where 
have you been? Caim yourself, for Heaven's 
sake.” ; 

She had risen and put on her slippers and 
dressing-gown, scared by her husband’s iook and 
the words, not knowing whether to think him 
mad or drunk—recalling with a shudder that 
other scene in the summer-house, and expecting 
some new violence. He would kill her, pe rhaps. 
She trembled a little, believing herself the 
power of a madman, but tried to be calm. 

“Come,” he said, grasping her wrist, “I am 
too much a gentleman to let your lover wait yon- 
der—on the threshold of his own house too 
Strange that he should try to sneak in like a 
burglar, when he will be master here in a few 
days.” 

He dragge d her into the next room, and to the 
balcony. 

“Pray don’t be so violent, Gilbert I 
come any where you please,” 


is here 


He 


In 


will 
she said, gravely. 

From the balcony she saw that prostrate figure 
at the foot of the stairs, and gave a faint cry of 
horror. : 

“Gilbert, what have you done ? 

“My duty as a man. I should loathe myself 
if I had done less.” 

She followed him down the steps, trembling in 
every limb, and clung to him as he knelt by the 
motionless figure, and turned the face upward to 
the faint light of a new risen moon. 

A very familiar face, but not the one Gilbert 
Sinclair expected to see. The face of his ally, 
James Wyatt, gray with the dull gray of death, 
but not distorted. A mean, false face in life or 
death; but death brought out the dominant ex 
pression a little more forcibly than life had 
done. 

“ Gilbert, what have you done %” 
stance, sobbing hysterically. 

“ Murder,” answered her husband, with a stolid 
despair. “I hated this fellow badly enough, but 
I didn’t mean to kill him. I meant to kill Sir 
Cyprian Davenant, with whom you had made an 
appointment to-night, counting on my absence.” 

“Gilbert, what have I ever done that you 
should think me the vilest of women? I hav 
never wronged you by one thought about Cyprian 
Davenant which you might not know, I 
never spoken a word to him which you might not 
hear—you and all the world. Your jealousy of 
him has been madness from first to last, and now 
it has ended in murder.” 

“| have been trapped somehow, 
has sit a snare for me 


repeated Con 


have 


some enemy 


4 WL-4 one you to do? Oh, Gilbert, is he 
dead *” 

“Yes: the swan shot finished him I aimed 
under his shoulder, where I knew it would b 
fatal. What am I to do?—cut and , I su 
pose 

“ Yes, go, go; it is your only chances No on 


knows vet. Go, for God's sake, this moment 

“And leave you with pren 
ises ?—rather cowardly that.” 

“ Don’t think of me—it is life or death for you 
You must go, Gilbert. There is no help 
you will be taken and tried and hanged,” « 
Constance, clinging to the iron rail, tr 


a corpse on the 


Go. or 
ned 
em 
very cold, the ground reeling under her feet 

“ Yes, that’s the natural sequence. Fool, fool, 
fool! An anonymous scribbler. What can hav 
brought him here, to the windows 
Constance, 


of your 


Do you 


and 
what does it mean ? 
know why this man came ’” 


room ? 


Sut Constance could not answer | She had 
fallen, fainting, on the iron stair 

Gilbert carried her back to her room, and laid 
her on her bed. She would come to her senses 


soon enough, no doubt, poor wret h, he thought, 
hopelessly. He hurried back to his vict 
tent uvon finding some clew to Wyatt's presence 
in that place to-night. He ransacked the dead 
man’s pockets, took out a bun lle of letters. put 
them in his breast pocket, and left the 
the little gate in the holly hedge. 
clock chimed the half hour as he 
park. It seemed to him as if that last quarter 
of an hour had been half a lifetime. Now ior 


n, in 


rarden by 


T he church 


entered the 


the first time he drew breath, and began to think 
what he ought to do. Cut and run; yes, as his 
wife said, that was about his only chance. 

He stopped for a minute among the shadows 
of the tall old elms, gaunt, ragged old trunks from 


which wintry blasts and summer storms had 

swept many a limb, stopped to “ pull himself to- 

gether,” in his own phraseology, and settle what 
do 








here was an up train—the last—due at the 
station vonder at ten minutes before eleven 
If he could catch that and sleep at his old hotel 
—the place where he was known—and his rooms 
to-night ? He would have to run for 

it, but it might be done; and there was an alibi 
established at once, provided no one saw him at 


taken for 


the station 
He reached the rough little by-road leading to 
the station breathless, as the bell rang. He did 


not go into the station, where the porters might 
have recognized him, but scrambled up the em- 
bankment 1 pon which the station-master grew his 
potatoes and strawberry plants, and was on the 
platform, at the end furthest from the waiting- 
and ticket office, as the train came in. It 
was full of market people, soldiers or militia, 
He opened a crowded third- 
riage with his key and got in among the 
A sergeant in an advanced state of beer 
d to resent the intrusion, a woman 
with a baby seconded the sergeant. The atmos 
phere was cloudy with the reek of bad tobacco 
Not much chance of recognition here 
He had his season ticket, but did not care to 


room 


noisy excursionists, 
class cat 
rabble 


was incline 


show it. The train had only come from Maid- 
stone. He thought it safer to pay his fare through 
at the station where tickets were examined 


It was not quite midnight when Mr. Sinclair 
drove up to his hotel—a small house in St. James's 
chiefly affected by men about town. 

' Yes, 


telegram yesterday 


it is 
Been dining 


“Room ready, James % of course 
You my 


with some fellows 


got 
You can bring me a brandy 
That's all.” 


lost, Sir,” 


and-soda up stairs 
“Sorry the horse said the man, with 
respec tful sympathy 
“ What 
look 


“Beg your pardon, Sir—Goblin, Sir 


horse ?” asked Gilbert, with a vacant 
Thought 
Took the liberty to 
You bein’ a old 
customer, you see, Sir, and all of us feelin’ inter- 
ested in him on that account,” 
That was a good fellow. The ground was 
too hard for him—goes better in the dirt.” 
He went up to his bedroom after this brief col- 
loquy, leaving the head waiter under the impres 
that Mr. Sinclair had been dining rather 
freely than usual. 
Didn't seem to understand me when I spoke 
to him about his own ’oss,” 


he was safe to win the Cup 
make my little venture on him 


more 


said the waiter to his 
friends in council; “ stared at me reg’lar mazed.”’ 

“ Ah, pore feller, he’s ‘it pretty 'ard to-day, you 
may depend.” 

Mr. Sinclair's last order to the waiter who car- 
ried the brandy-and-soda to his bedroom was to 
be called at half past six next morning. 

“You'll have t the door at a quarter 
past seven,” he said; “1 want to catch the seven- 
thirty train into Kent 
to-night if I could have done it.’ 

“Yes, Sir—half past seven, Sir. Any thing 
particular you would like for breakfast?” 

“Oh, any thing.” 

“ A bit of fish, Sir, and a spatch-cock, or a dev 
il?” suggested the waiter, pertinaciously. Noth 
ing can subdue that solicitude to obtain an order 
which is the waiter’s ruling passion 

“ Fish—flesh—any thing,” cried Gilbert, kick- 
ing off his boots 

A salmon cutlet, Sir, with Dutch soss ?” 


a can a 


I ought to have got home 


“An ele phant, if vou like Get me the cab at 
a quarter past seven. A hansom, with a good 
horse.” 

“ Yes, Sir, an ‘ansom and a fast ‘oss. Yes, Sir 


Tea or coffee, Sir?” 

Mr banged 
face 

“The Baron Osy starts 
said Gilbert, referring to his Bradshaw 
him constantly, “J 
shall be in Antwerp on Saturday * 

Then, after a pause, he asked himself, 

“ Might it not be wiser to hold my ground and 
to the ch accidents ” Who is to 
bring that traitor’s death home tome? I sleep 


Sinclair his door in the waiter’s 


at cig 


to-morrow,” 
the only 


literature he carried about 


trust apter of 





he e to-night No one saw me at Daven nt 

Again, after another interval of thought 

“ How can I be sure that no one saw me yor 
der? These things are always brought home to 
a man somehow A child—a dog—an idiot—the 
halt dumb—blind some une xpected witness 

es up against him, and puts the rope round his 
neck. My best char is to put the seas betwee 
me anda coroner's jury. First, Antwerp, and then 
a steamer for South America—Carthagena, or 
some lawless place where a man might laugh at 
extradition treaties Besides, I'm sick of it all at 
home—too sick to stand to my guns and outface 

on—and live in this country with that 

dead man’s face staring atme. No, I'll try some 
strange, wild land, a new life that will be fiery 
enough to burn out the memory of the old one 

He went to the mantel-piece, where a pair of 
wax candles were burning with that air of ele 
gant luxury by which your skilled hotel-keeper 
seeks to recor e} s customers to the extrava 
gral of his cha _ and took James W vatt's 
letter t of his breast po ket 

The first three or four he looked at were busi 
ness letters, chiefly entreaties to “ renew” or carry 
over, or provide for some little bill just falling 
dus like the best of good fellows These Gil 
bert laid aside after a glance; but there was one 
rt which he started as if he had touched a snake 


It was in the same hand as the anonymous letter 
that had made him a murderer 
This, in plain words, was the gist of the letter— 


badly spelled, with a foreigner’s uncouth orthog- 


! 


o~ 
od 


1¢ 


ded, with a mixture of for- 
eign idioms and illiterate English 

‘ You tell me that all your promises amount to 
nothing—that you never meant to marry n 
Rather hard to discover this after having nursed 
my delusion se long. I was to bea lady. Iw 
Bah! all lies! 
Lies, like your pretended love—your pretended ad 
miration. You ask me to go back to my country, 
and promise if I consent to this I shall be pro 
vided for—handsomely—with fifty pounds a year 
for life—whether I remain single or marry—an in- 


raphy, 


curivusiy W 


to take my place in the world 


dependence for a girl like me, you say, Soit, But 
who is to secure to me this ‘inde ye ndence ® ti 
may be paid me for a year—two ye ars, pe rhaps _ 
and then cease. It must that I see you, Mr. Wy 
att. It must I hear of your own lips what you 
mean. Your soft tongue is too strong for me. 
You could persuade me to do any thing, to go 
any where, to serve and obey you as your slave 


but I can not obey to your letters 
derstand. I want to see things 
your views ¢ Xplaine d to me 


I do not un- 
cl arly -to have 


“You say that I am passionate—vindictive— 


and that when last we met—and, ah! how kind 
it was of you to come here at my request !—my vio 
lence almost frightened you Believe me, I will 
not so offend again Come but once more—only 


come and assure me with your own lips that this 
miserable pittance shall be paid to me honorably 
year by year—give me but your word for that, and 
I will go back to my friends in the south of France 
—ali—comme ce aera de tow, m 


m ami—and 


you shall hear of me never again 
“You tell me that vou are 


with Mr 


no longer friends 
Sinclair 


and that vou can not come to 
his house, and that if 1 want to see you it must 
that I come to you. That is not possible without 
throwing up my place altogether, for the house. 


keeper here is of the most tyrannical, and gives 
hue and I will not 
am assured of my fu 


no servant leave to absen 


give up this service until I 


ture Give me, then, a proof of your good faith 
by coming here. Give me my pittance a year in 
advance, and show me how it is to be afterward 


paid me, and I will trouble you no more 


“Tt will be very easy for vou to eome on th 
evening of the 1sth Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair are 
going to Ascot on the 15th; they will be absent 
some days You know your way to the baleony 
room I shall be waiting for vou there between 


and I will 
a signal 


ten and eleven on Thursday evening 
show a light in the 
that the coast is cl 

“Come if 
you do not wish me to betray you 


Ye 


centre window as 
ear 
Come if 


ou wish me to trust you 


irs, as you treat me, 
Mecanie Deport.” 


This letter showed Gilbert Sinclair the diabolic 
al trap that had been set for James Wyatt and 
for himself He had bee the trument 
of the Frenchwoman’s revenge 

In the face of this revelation what was he to 
do? Carry out his intention: go to South Amer 
ica, and leave his wife in the power of this fiend ? 
Gilbert Sinclair was not bad enough for that 

“T'll risk it, and go back to Davenant,” he said 
“How do I do? 
She might lay her lover 
drag my wife's name in the gutter No: at 
hazard to myself I be and, if 
sary, this letter must be shown at the inquest 


nh maa in 


know what this wretch might 
« death at my wile’s door, 
any 
must there 


neces 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HUMORS OF THE DAY 


“Was Mr. Chisselm a very popular man when he 
of a friend 
gentieman, “s 


lived in your tow! inquired a busy body 
“1 should think he repl 
many perrour endeavored to prevebt hie leav 
luding Ul 


war, bed the 





several of them, ine w sheriff's deputy, 
ed him some distance 
- 


A worn-out parent has named his first baby Macbeth 


because he has ‘* murdered sleep 
—_— 
A Waerror"T Putting it in “ dépét." 
_— 
“ Are you there, my love 7" he whiepered through a 
hole in the fenge of ht beloved’s back yard. * Yes, 
darling,” was the reply; * np right over He did 


eo, and alighted in the presence of her mother, a broom 


stick, and &@ policeman 


a —— 


W estean Setrriens—Six-shootcre 

-> —_ 

“Mre. Sage, Tehould like to know whore ferry-hoate 
them 7 Ferry- 


are that | tumbled over in the hall 











boats indeed, Sir! Those are my eh te 
of you to call them ferry-hboate! ferry 
boats, Mra. Sage: you misunderstoor ota, 
1 said, my dear friend 
- 
A Weovrve Tarr—Stumbling over the bride's trair 
-_ 
“ Prog”-nosticaTion—Anticipating a good dinne 
- 

AN reoacoutapLe Wer r—The weight of indigna- 

thon 
= al 

The beet and worst thing you ne of a marriage 

i@ that it is a le 
—_— 

Wuat crreerurmn Caeratrcars Women a On one 
of the recent diemal days 4 ly, d m st 
myrtie-colored cloth, to ynother that «he had pu ! 
a deep-toned crimson bow & r ten the ro 

- 

“Mian,” eave Victor i was ft ‘ p ‘ 
the eighteenth cet y man is t { 
the ni th centur An A . v Fs 
“Wee t ae | but w ! ' r uj 
never 

- 

A centleman waa ar d to} t Hn sweeper 
for charit I get um rey I r em Her 
veu when I retur Please y } eave the 
ual imr l by tt I that way 

- 

“Smith, do you know y » a 
‘Like a donkey!” echoe SI eves 
wide os o dot Do you giv , 
* Because your better hall i* et pif 
“That's not bad. Hal ha I} at to my wife 
when I get home.’ Mra. Smith,” he asked, as be sat 
down to supper, “do you know why l am like a don 
key 7” He waited a moment, expecting bie wile to 


give itup. Butshe didn’t. She looked at him some- 
what commiseratingly ae she answered, “1 sappose 
because you were born 80.” 
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GRANTS LAST ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


“T did not think to shed a tear in all my miscries ; 


but thou hast foreed me out of thy honest truth to | 
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WALL PAPER PRINTING. 


Watt papers for the decoration of the interiors 


of buildings have been used by the Chinese for | 


many centuries, but the employment of them in 
Europe dates back only about two hundred years. 
Until the invention of cylinder printing-machines, 
paner-hangings were printed by hand with blocks ; 
and previous to the invention of machines by 
means of which strips of paper of indefinite length 
may be made cheaply, pieces of hand-made paper 
were pasted together to form strips of the desired 
length. 

Our illustration on page 1041 shows the wall 
paper printing machine built by J. & E. Watproy, 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey, and exhibited in 
Machinery Hall at the Centennial by Howeit & 
Brorners, of Philadelphia, for the purpose of dis- 
playing their process of printing wall paper in 


many colors at the same time. The frame of the 
machine is about ten feet high and about the 
same in length. Midway in this frame an iron 


evlinder, six feet in diameter, revolves. It is jack- 
eted with cotton lapping and an endless rubber 
blanket, making a perfectly true and cushioned 


surface to receive the imprint of the printing 


rollers as they re volve against it The massive 
frames of the machine, one on each side, form 
large segments of an arc, its arms, to which are 
secured the necessarv bearings for the numerous 
rollers and color boxes, encircling the evlinder to 
the toy The printing rollers are generally made 
of well-seasoned maple wood, though some made 


of meta! have been recen tly introduc ed. The de- 
g¢ aketched on the roller, it is outlined 
with sheet brass driven firmly into the wood, and 
this is filled in tightly with a species of compact 
felting, made to adhere by a peculiar composi 
tion [his is called raised or surface printing. 
These printing rollers have iron cones at each 
end, and are so arranged that, when in position 
on the print-shaft which carries them, they can 
not get out of place. Each printing roller, being 
set truly against the large iron cylinder, is sup- 
olor which it is to print on the 


sign beir 


plied with the 
paper by means of an endless woolen sieve-cloth 
stretched over a set of brass rollers, against the 
upper part of which the printing roller revolves, 
the lower part being in contact with another roll- 
¢ in a shallow box or pan, filled with 
the color which is to be imprinted on the paper. 
A pl ite of brass, called the * doctor,” being set 
against the sieve-cloth, scrapes off all surplus 
color, and regulates the quantity delivered to the 
printing roller 

The application of machinery in this country 
to the printing of wall paper-hangings has so 
cheapened the cost of production that American 
papers compete in foreign markets with those of 


er, runnil 


European manufacture in design, quality, and 
price. One advantage possessed by American 
wall paper is the absence of deleterious matter 
in the coloring material Many of the colors 
used by European manufacturers are prepared 
from mineral substances, some of which are of a 
highly poisonous character. These sometimes so 
vitiate the atmosphere of apartments as to im- 
pair the health of the inmates 

Various qualities of paper are used in the man- 
ufacture of wall hangings, from the cheapest to 
the most expensive. The finest is from twenty 
to twenty-two inches wide, and in strips from 
nine to ten yards in length. The ordinary kinds 
eighteen inches wide, and in strips 
ight vards long. J dging from the im- 
1 or in progress, re- 


are generally 
about f 
provements already introdv 
ducing the cost and at the e time refining the 
processes of manufacture, A ‘rica must take the 
lead over all other countries in this important 
branch of industry. The finer wall papers ex- 
hibited in the Main Building by Messrs. Beck & 
Co., of this city, and other American manufac- 
turers, vied with those exhibited by European 
houses in design, quality, and richness and beau- 
ty of color, while the prices are much lower. This 
is largely due to the increased facilities for print- 
ing. The Messrs. Howe.t have a machine in their 
factory which carries twenty printing rollers, twice 
as many as the one on exhibition at the Centen- 
nial, and yet it turns out papers as finely and even- 
ly printed as the latter. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

An interesting experiment has been made by 
Mr. N. K. Farrpanks, of Geneva, Wisconsin, in 
stocking Geneva Lake with food fishes. The 
past year he hatched out and introduced, at his 
own expense, 250,000 salmon-trout, 125,000 white- 
fish, 10,000 land-locked salmon, 25,000 California 
salmon, 50,000 brook trout, and 1,000,000 wall- 


eyed pike, or nearly a million and a half in all. 
The question as to a sufficiency of animai food 
for these fish is met, in Mr. FaArRBANKs’s opin- 
jon, by the occurrence of a sort of white-tish, 
known as cisco, in immense abundance, which 





can only be captured during a few days in the 
year, but which abound throughout the year in 
the deep waters accessible to the fish large 
enough to devour them, 

In a recent communication to the British As- 
sociation by Mr. Octavius STONE upon his late 
travels in New Guinea, he rémarks that the isl- 
and has a maximum length of 1400 miles, with a 
maximum width of $50. and a minimum of only 
twenty. . The neighborhood of Baxter River and 
the entire shore west of the Papuan Gulf for an 
average of 100 miles inland are low and more 
or less swampy, and covere d with forests of man- 
grove-trees. This part of the country is thinly 
populated. Traces of the wil d boar and kanga- 
roo were observed in the Upper Baxter This 
district contrasted strongly with the Fly River 
region discovered by Captain Evans, whose banks 
fur sixty miles swarmed with human beings 

Mr. Stone thought the western coast would 
prove the grave ol such Europeans as should 
choose to reside there. The eastern peninsula, 
on the other hand, is warm and healthy, and 

wy become the centre of permanent Europ ean 
lements. He thinks the people came to New 
Guines from islands farther to the east, and 














constitute a race fur above the savage both in 
intellectual and moral attributes. The women 
of this Malay race were not debased as among 
the dark race, but mixed with the men, with 
whom they shared the management of public 


} affairs. 





It is on several accounts important to astron- 
omy that the numbers which have served as 
bases to former researches should be known. 
As these numbers have not been hitherto col- 
lected systematically, but as in any given case 
it is necessary to examine the works or special 
treatises which contain them, the Royal Danish 
Academy of Sciences desires to inspire a work 
which shall contain, in the chronological order 
of the determination, all the constants of spher- 
ical and theoretical astronomy. On account of 
the extent of the subject, the period of time to 
be considered is to be comprised between the 
era of Protemy and the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

It is not necessary to submit the values of the 
constants to a critical discussion, but they should 
be given in detail, and in such a way as to pre- 
sent the whole subject. 

Special researches concerning proper motions, 
parallaxes of stars, satellites of exterior planets, 
and the elements of cometic orbits are not to be 
included. 

The essays may be written in English, and 
should be sent, with a sealed envelope contain- 
ing the author’s name, etc., and bearing the 
same motto as the essay, to the secretary of the 
Academy, before October, 1877. The prize is the 
Academy’s gold me‘al. 





In a communication by Mr. Kerry Nicnouzis 
upon the isiands of the Coral Sea, embracing 
that portion of the Pacific Ocean extending from 
the south of New Guinea westward to the coast 
of Australia, southward to New Caledonia, and 
eastward to the New Hebrides, he remarks that 
the New Hebrides Banks and the Santa Cruz Isl- 
ands constitute an almost unbroken chain of fer- 
tile voleanic islands for a distance of 700 miles. 
Espiritu Santo, the largest of the islands in this 
archipelago, is seventy-five miles Jong and forty 
broad. The geological formation of the islands 
is of voleanic and sedimentary rocks, The chain 
of primary volcanic upheaval may be traced in a 
course running longitudinally through the isl- 
ands in their longest direction. On the north 
end of the island of Vanua Levu were extensive 
springs of boiling water, solfataras, and fuma- 
roles. 


RELIGIOUS IN 


Calendar. 


DECEMBER, 1876. 
Sunday,  %4.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 25.—Christmaa. 
Tuesday,  26.—St. Stephen. 
Wednesday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist. 
Thursday, 28.—Holy Innocents. 
Sunday,  31.—First Sunday after Christmas, 


TELLIGENCE. 


THE project of a General Council of all the 
Methodists of the world, which was broached 
ten years ago, has been so favorably received 
that a committee of correspondence has been 
appointed, in accordance with the direction of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The committee, composed of 
two bishops, four other ministers, and three lay- 
men, is instructed “‘to take this whole subject 
into consideration, to correspond with different 
Methodist bodies in this country and in every 
other country, and endeavor to arrange for said 
(Ecumenical Conference of Methodism at such 
time and place as may be judged most advisa- 
ble.’ It is claimed that the Methodist bodies 
of the world have an aggregate of 30,000 itinerant 
ministers, 60,000 local preachers, and 4,000,000 
communicants. 

What effect such General Councils will have 
in promoting the unity of Protestants all over 
the world is yet to be shown. The tendency to 
closer union is unquestionable. The Presbyte- 
rians of all nations will meet, by their represent- 
atives, at Edinburgh in 1877; the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, which is composed solely of bishops, will 
assemble in London the following year. As yet 
no other organization than the Evangelical Alli- 
ance represents all Protestants, and this is not a 
league of Churches, bu’ purely an association 
of individuals. Its wholesome influence has, 
however, been acknowledged by Protestants of 
all shades of opinion. 


The question of the propriety of lay preaching 
is receiving much attention in the Presbyterian 
Church, The project of a laymen’s college in 
affiliation with Auburn Seminary has received a 
check, if it has not been abandoned. On the 
last Monday of November the subject was dis- 
cussed at length by the Presbyterian Pre — 4 
Meeting of Philadelphia. The Rev. Dr. 
BOARDMAN said of lay preachers that thei : mo- 
tive was a benevolent one, “since they are in- 
duced to their course by the pressing need of 
the masses for the Gospel, which can not be sup- 
plied by the settled ministry. But it is to be 
considered that the masses were as unsupplied 
in the time of Christ, who still thought it best 
to ordain only twelve men to preach the Gospel. 
The Apostle PAUL taught what kind of men were 
to be admitted to preach, and be insisted that 
novices should not be permitted to take upon 
them the solemn responsibilities of the office.” 
Dr. BOARDMAN was disposed to make such men 
as Mr. Moopy exceptions, but thought that they 
ought to be ordained. Dr. Van Dyke, of Brook- 
lyn, Moderator of the last General Assembly, ex- 
pressed opposition to all preaching by unordain- 
ed men. ‘ The Presbyterian Church,’ he said, 
‘required ordination, and he would admit of no 
exceptions, not even of Mr. Moony.” 


Mr. Moony has added a third meeting to his 
daily labor in Chicago, and report states that he 
will add a fourth. The assemblies will then be 
‘held at 9 A.M., noon, 3 P.Mm., and in the evening 
No other fact could so forcibly show the hold 
which these services have taken upon the peo- 
ple of the Northwest. The effect upon the 
churehes is perceptible in numerous additians 
to the number of their members. The daily pa- 
pers give full reports, capped with sometimes 
irreverent but always striking head-lines. As 
to Mr. Moopr himself, a correspondent of the 
Boston ist says: ‘‘ He is the fresh- 
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est, strongest man in all the audience. Day aft- 
er day, meeting after meeting, he comes up with 
an appearance of complete exemption from wea- 
riness. It is a real study to watch the exuber- 
ance of physical health as it plays in the intense 
action of his body.” 


Bishop Herzoa, the newly elected superin- 
tendent of the “ Christian-Catholic’’ Church of 
Switzerland, has found the people prepared to 
welcome him and his ministrations. At Olten, 
the parish in which he spent three years, he con- 
firmed in October 428 persons; at Stankirch he 
confirmed 62 others; at Trimbach, 67; at Woblin, 

22; at Laufenberg, 103. It is evident that the 
people of German Switzerland will in large num- 
bers adopt this form of *‘ Old Catholicism.” 


The third anniversary of the founding of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church was celebrated in 
this city at the church of the Rev. Dr. Sanrneg, 
on Madison Avenue and Forty-seventh Street. 
According to the latest reports, this Church has 
about sixty congregations in the United States 
and British America. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, which 
has been wholly occupied this session with finan- 
cial and economical questions, the appropriation 
in the budget for the salary of an embassador to 
the papal court was not suffered to pass unchal- 
lenged. M. MADIER DE MonTsav, a leading rad- 
ical, said that the “‘ government had nothing to 
do with what were called ‘ religious interests,’ ”’ 
which were not recognized by French law. He 
asked, ‘‘ What was the use of keeping an embas- 
sador to exercise influence over an infallible 
Pope? Nothing would satisfy the clerical party 
except making a Jesuit Pope; and the only thing 
to be done was to give up Catholic connections 
and save a useless expense.” It was explained 
that the real motive in voting the appropriation 
was the importance of not losing sight of the 
coming papal election. The appropriation pass- 
ed by a majority of 377 to 93. 


A Methodist Episcopal commission has been 
appointed to consider the expediency of the in- 
troduction of lay delegation into the Annnal 
Conferences. Hitherto lay delegates have been 
eligible to the General Conference only. 


The sermon trade in England has been occa- 
sionally noticed in this Intelligence, but old as 
it is, it is continually presenting new develop- 
ments. A recent advertisement in the Church 
Times runs thus: *‘Sermon on Church Defense, 
specially prepared for November 19, the National 
Church Sunday, can now be had, post free, on re- 
ceipt of thirty stamps. Address,”’ etc.,etc. This 
is economy of labor in the defense of the Es- 
tablishment carried to its extreme point. A cir- 
cular sent to clergymen announees: ‘‘ Sermons, 
plain, striking, ond original. Circulation strict- 
ly confined to the clergy. These sermons are 
written in clear manuscript lithography, and 
have been most highly commended by many 
eminent clergymen.’ The price is reasonable. 
Harvest sermons can be had for 1s. 6d. each; 
sermons for November 30, the day of interces- 
sion for missions, same price. Farewell dis- 
courses are dearer—in fact, can not be had for 
less than 2s. 6d. It is curious to read of pathos 
retailed by the shilling’s worth. The advertiser 
puts in a caution at the.end of his circular: “If 
you write for sermons, let me know where they 
will be used, to avoid sending to the same lo- 
cality.”’ 
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(rood Stories of Man and Other Animals, 


By CHARLES READE. 


ae 


VIUL—THE TWO LEARS. 


Grorrrey of Monmouth tells the old British 
legend of King Leir. Hollingshead repeats it, 
and from him Shakspeare took it, and made the 
dry bones live. In that great master’s hands 
the tale broadened and deepened. It became 
more tragical than the original record. 

This is the outline of Shakspeare’s story: 

King Lear, being old, and disposed to enjoy 
ease and dignity without the cares of state, re- 
solved to divide his kingdom among his three 
daughters; their names were Goneril, Duchess 
of Albany, Regan, Duchess of Cornwall, and 
Cordelia, unmarried, but courted by the King of 
France and the Duke of Burgundy, then a pow- 
erful monarch, though nominally vassal to the 
French King. 

When it came to the division, the old King 
was weak enough to tell his daughters he should 
give the larger share to the one who loved him 
best, and should prove her love by words. 

This was to invite cheap protestations, and ac- 
cordingly two of the ladies, Goneril and Regan, 
vied in lip-love: Goneril said she loved him more 
than words could utter, yet she found words to 
paint filial love in tolerably glowing terms; for 
she went so far as to say that she loved him 
dearer than eyesight, space, or liberty, and no 
less than honor, beauty, health, and life itself; 
with more to the same tune. 

Regan could not soar above this; so she had 
the address to say that her sister had spoken her 
very mind, only she, Regan, went a little farther, 
and detested all other joys but that of filial love. 

The royal parent believed all this, and then 
turned to his favorite, his youngest, and asked 
her what she could say to draw from him a larger 
dowry than her sisters had just earned—with 
their tongues. 








Cordelia, Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing ? 

Cord, Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing: speak again. 

Cordelia was a little frightened at her father’s 
anger; but she would only say that she loved her 
father as a daughter should: she obeyed him, 
loved him, honored him, and thought it no merit, 
but a thing of course. She also declined frankly 
to believe that her sisters, who were wives, had 
no love for their husbands, only for their father ; 
nor could she promise to reserve all her love for 








| Most choice, forsaken ; 
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| her father, and give none to the man she might 
wed. 

The fact is, she being a woman, her sisters were 
such transparent humbugs to her that it made 
her rather blunt in her honesty, and she did not 


gild the pill. 


Lear, So young, and so untender? 
Cord, So young, my lord, and true. 
Lear. Let it be so; thy truth then be thy dower. 


He then went into a violent passion, and dis- 
owned her as his daughter, and ordered her from 
his presence, while he settled with his favored 
daughters what retinue he was to have as a re- 
tired King, and where he was to live. 

Afterward he sent for Cordelia and the princes 
her suitors; he told them to her face he had dis- 
inherited her, and he used terms of invective so 
ambiguous that Cordelia, who had borne all the 
rest in silence, now interfered, and appealed to 
his justice to tell those gentlemen she had lost 
his favor not by any unchaste or dishonorable 
act, but for want of a greedy eye and a flattering 
tongue. 

Lear evaded this remonstrance, and upbraided 
her again in general terms ; but Cordelia’s appeal 
was not lost upon her suitors. Burgundy, in 
deed, only offered to take her with the dowry 
originally proposed, and on the King refusing 
this, he declined her hand. But thereupon this 
pitiable scene was redeemed by a trait of nobil- 
ity: France, who had come there for a rich dow- 
ry as well as a bride, was now fired with nobler 
sentiments, and welcomed a pearl of Woman- 
hood, without land or money. 


Fairest Cordelia, thou art most rich, being poor; 
and most loved, despised ! 
Thy dowerless daughter, King, thrown to my chance, 
Is Queen of us, of ours, and onr fair France: 

Not all the dukes of wat’rish Burgundy 

Shall buy this unprized, precious maid of me. 


Even this noble burst did not enlighten or soft- 
en the impetuous old King, whose vanity had been 
publicly wounded. He actually took the arm of 
Burgundy, the paltry Duke who had admitted he 
wooed the lady only for her substance, and he 
bade the only daughter who really loved him 
be gone 


Without his love, his grace, his benison. 


France was as glad to have her as he to part 
with her, and so she disappeared for a time from 
the scene. 

Now the terms of Lear's retirement, which I 
alluded to above, were these: he was to retain 
the title of a King, and a retinue of a hundred 
Knights, to be kept at the expense of his regal 
daughters, and he and that retinue were to reside 
a month at a time with each Princess in turn. 

He began his new life in the palace of his 
daughter Goneril. 

He and his Knights soon became burdensome 
to that lady, and she made the most of every lit- 
tle offense. She resolved to shift him on to her 
sister, and gave insidious instructions to her ma- 
jor-domo. 


Put on what weary negligence you please, 

You and your fellows; I'd have it come to question: 
If he dislike it, let him to my sister, 

Whose mind and mine, I know, in that are one, 
Not to be overruled. Idle old man, 

That still would manage those authorities 

That he hath given away. 


These perfidious instructions bore fruit imme- 
diately. Goneril’s head servant was insolent to 
Lear; the impetuous King beat him, and was 
soon after confronted by his daughter, who, to his 
amazement, took him to task in cold and lofty 
terms for his disorderly conduct and that of his 
train. With regard to the latter, she told him 
plainly he must discharge one-half of them, or 
she should do it for him. 

This cool insolence, coming so soon after the 
violent protestations, put Lear in a fury. 

Darkness and devils !— 
Saddle my horses; call my train together. 
Degenerate bastard! I'll not trouble thee— 
Yet have I left a danghter. 
—_— — strike my people, and your disordered 
aon 
Make servants of their betters. 


These two speeches alone may serve to show 
which was likely to prevail in this unnatural 
combat, the hot-headed, warm-hearted King or 
his cold-blooded, iron daughter. Lear's rage 
broke into curses, but enueu in tears that were 
like drops of blood from his wounded heart, and 
at last he turned away from that ungrateful ser- 
pent, and journeyed to the Court of Regan. 

But a letter from Goneril reached that palace 
before the ex-King, and he actually found some 
difficulty in obtaining an audience of his own 
daughter. 

At last she and her husband met him, but out- 
side the house. 

At sight of her his swelling breast overflowed, 
and he told her her sister was ungrateful, and 
had struck him to the heart. “O Regan!” he 
sobbed. 

Regan calmly begged him to be patient, and 
said he had misunderstood her sister: it was for 
his own good she had restrained the riots of his 
followers. She reminded him he was old, insinu- 
ated he was in his dotage, and needed the control 
of wiser people; and to conclude, she coolly ad- 
vised him to return to her sister, and beg her par- 
don. 

“ What!" cried he; “when she has abated me 
of half my train, looked black upon me, and 
struck her serpent fangs into my heart!” He 
then, in his rage, called down all manner of curses 
on his eldest daughter. 

Says Regan, “ Why, you will be cursing me 
next.” 

In the midst of this who should arrive but 
Goneril and her attendants, on a visit to Regan. 

Regan received her instantly with a cordiality 
she had not shown to her father and benefactor. 

Lear was amazed at that, after what he bad 
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said, and exclaimed, “ O Regan, will you take her 
by the hand ?” 

It was Goneril who replied to this, and with the 
most galling and contemptuous insolence : 


Why not by the hand, Sir? How have I offended ? 
All's not offense that indiscretion finds 
And dotage terms so. 


At this the poor old King prayed to Heaven 
for patience. 

Regan paid no attention to that, but coldly 
stuck to her point. She advised him to comply 
with Goneril’s terms, strike off half his Knights, 
and conclude his month. After that he could 
come to her. At present his visit would not be 
convenient. 

Lear refused, hotly. 

“ As ydu please,” said Goneril, coldly. 

Regan persisted, and said that, in fact, fifty 
followers were too many in another person’s 
house. How could so many people, under two 
commands, hold amity ? 

Then Goneril put in her word.. Why could he 
not be attended on by their servants ? 

“To be sure,” said Regan. “Then, if they were 
disrespectful, we could control them. At all 
events,” said she, “‘when you come to me, bring 
no more than twenty-five.” 

He asked her if that was her last word; she 
said it was. Then the poor old King said Gon- 
eril was better than she was. Yes, he would go 
back with Goneril, and dismiss half his retinue. 

One would have theught these clever, heartless 
women had bandied the poor old man to and fro 
enough. But Goneril had no mercy: this was her 
reply, when he consented to her own proposition : 

Goneril. Hear me, my lord: 

What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a house where twice so many 


Have a command to tend you? 
Regan. What need one? 


So they trumped each other’s cards, and coldly 
drove him wild. 

He raged and stormed at them, unheeded. He 
wept with agony, unheeded. He left them both, 
and went forth into the stormy night a houseless 
King, a banished father. 

Crushed vanity is hard to bear. Wounded af- 
fection is hard to bear. Under the double agony 
the poor old King lost his reason, and wandered 
about the kingdom like a beggar. 

Meantime his despised curses began to work, 
for his wicked daughters prepared their own 
chastisement by their own crimes; and here the 
Poet has well shown that the hearts cold to di- 
vine affection could be hot with illicit love as 
well as spurred by greed. 

But now it was reported in France how the old 
King had been abused, and Queen Cordelia, in- 
dignani, invaded the kingdom with a French 
army. Her emissaries found the poor King in a 
miserable condition, living in rags, and sleeping 
in out-houses and stables. She had him laid, all 
unconscious, on a fair bed in her own tent, with 
music softly playing, and her own physician wait- 
ing on him. She herself nursed him with deep 
anxiety for his waking. 

All was changed. She who in his hour of pride 
and prosperity had said she loved him only as 
every daughter ought to love her father, now over- 
flowed with passionate tenderness. She took his 
gray head to her filial bosom, and bemoaned him. 
“Was this a face,” said she, “to be opposed to 
the warring winds? Onsuchanight too! Why, 
I would have given shelter to my enemy’s dog, 
though he had bitten me. And wast thou fain, poor 
father, to hovel thee with swine on musty straw ?”’ 

While she was thus lamenting over him, the 
sore-tried King awoke ; but not his memory. He 
thought he had been dead, and told them they 
did wrong to take him out of the grave where he 
rested from his sufferings. The happy change in 
his condition brought him no joy at first ; it did 
but confuse and puzzle him. He looked at Cor- 
delia, and saw she was a Queen, and tried to knee! 
to her. But she would not let him, and kneeled 
to him instead, and begged him to hold his hand 
over her and give her a parent's blessing. See- 
ing so great a lady at his feet craving his bless- 
ing let some light into his distracted mind, and 
drew from the cnce fiery old man sweet piteous 
words that have made many an eye wet. 

Pray do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is: and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

‘or. And so I am, I am. 

Then the poor soul, seeing her weep, bade her 
not cry, and offered to drink poison if she chose ; 
for he said she had far more reason to hate him 
than her sisters had. 

But she soon convinced him of her love, and 
from that time they never parted. 

At this very time Goneril and Regan died by 
poison and suicide, and so paid the forfeit of their 
crimes. 

But all this was, on the eve of a battle between 
the French and English forces, and in that battle, 
deplorable to relate, Cordelia was slain, and Lear 
mustered strength to kill her assassin, and then 
the last chord of his sore-tried heart gave way, 
and he died by the side of his loved daughter, 
who had professed so little, yet had done so much, 
and died for him. 

This is the heart of Shakspeare’s story. There 
is an inferior hand visible in parts of it: it is 
clogged with useless characters and superfluous 
atrocities, and the death of Cordelia is revolting, 
and a sacrifice of the narrative to stage policy. 
But all that pertains directly to King Lear is ex- 
quisite, and so masterly that the tale has extin- 
guished the legend. Historically incorrect, it is 
true in art, all but the sacrifice of Cordelia, which, 
coupled with the other deaths, turns the theatre 





into a shambles, and, above all, disturbs the true 
motive of the tale. When the reader finds the 
sore-tried old man lying on a soft couch tended 
by Queen Cordelia, and when at last he knows 
her, and they mingle their tears and their love, 
the reader sees this is the lightening before death, 
and the mad King has recovered his wits to be 
just to his one child, and then to fall asleep after 
life’s fitful fever. Against such a tale, so told, no 
previous legend can fight. Under such a spell 
you can neither conceive nor believe that Lear 
recovered his kingdom, and caroused again at the 
head of his Knights, and toasted his one child 
Youth may recover any wound; but old age and 
royal vanity crushed and trampled on, and pater- 
nal love struck to the heart by the serpent’s tooth 
of filial ingratitude, what should they do but rage 
and die ? 

Yet there is a legend, almost as old as Lear, 
of a father whom his children treated as Goneril 
and Regan treated Lear; but he suffered and sur 
vived, and his heart turned bitter instead of 
breaking. 

Of this prose Lear the story is all over Europe, 
and, like most old stories, told vilely. To that, 
however, there happens to be one exception, and 
the readers of this collection shall have the ben- 
efit of it. 


In a certain part of Ireland, a long time ago, 
lived a wealthy old farmer whose name was Bri 
an Taafe. His three sons, Guillaum, Shamus, and 
Garret, worked on the farm. The old man had a 
great affection for them all; and finding himself 
grow unfit for work, he resolved to hand his farm 
over to them, and sit quiet by the fireside. But 
as that was not a thing to be done lightly, he 
thought he would just put them to their trial. 
He would take the measure of their intelligence, 
and then of their affection. 

Proceeding in this order, he gave them each a 
hundred pounds, and quietly watched to see what 
they did with it. 

Well, Guillaum and Shamus put their hundred 
pounds out to interest, every penny; but when 
the old man questioned Garret where his hun- 
dred pounds was, the young man said, “I spent 
it, father.” 

“Spent it ?” said the old man, aghast. 
the whole hundred pounds ?” 

“Sure I thought you told us we might lay it 
out as we plaised.” 

“Ts that a raison ye’d waste the whole of it in 
a year, ye prodigal ?” cried the old man; and he 
trembled at the idea of his substance falling into 
such hands. 

Some months after this he applied the second 
test. 

He convened his sons, and addressed them sol- 
emnly: “I’m an eld man, my children; my hair 
is white on my head, and it’s time I was giving 
over trade and making my sowl.” The two elder 
overflowed sympathy. He then gave the dairy- 
farm and the Hill to Shamus, and the meadows 
to Guillaum. Thereupon these two vied with each 
other in expressions of love and gratitude. 
Garret said never a word ; and this, coupled with 
his behavior about the hundred pounds, so mad- 
dened the old man that he gave Garret’s portion, 
namely, the home and the home farm, to his elder 
brothers to hold in common. Garret he disinher 
ited on the spot, and in due form. That is to 
say, he did not overlook him nor pass him by; 
but even as spiteful testators used to leave the 
disinherited one a shilling, that he might not be 
able to say he had been inadvertently omitted, 
and it was all a mistake, old Brian Taafe solemn- 
ly presented young Garret Taafe with a hazel 
staff and a small bag. Poor Garret knew very 
well what that mearit. He shouldered the bag, 
and went forth into the wide world with a sad 
heart, but a silent tongue. His dog, Lurcher, was 
for following him, but he drove him back with a 
stone. 

On the strength of the new arrangement, Guil- 
laum and Shamus married directly, and brought 
their wives home, for it was a large house, and 
room for all. 

But the old farmer was not contented to be 
quite a cipher, and he kept finding fault with this 
and that. The young men became more and more 
impatient of his interference, and their wives 
fanned the flame with female pertinacity. So that 
the house was divided, and a very home of discord. 

This went on getting worse and worse, till at 
last, one winter afternoon, Shamus defied his fa- 
ther openly before all the rest, and said, “I'd like 
to know what would plaise ye. Maybe ye'd like 
to turn us all out as ye did Garret.” 

The old farmer replied, with sudden dignity, 
“Tf I did, I'd take no more than I gave.” 

“What good was your giving it?” said Guil- 
laum ; “we get no comfort of it while you are in 
the house.” 

“Do you talk that way to me too %” said the fa- 
ther, deeply grieved. “If it was poor Garret I 
had, he wouldn't use me so.” 

“ Much thanks the poor boy ever got from vou,” 
said one of the women, with venomous tongue ; 
then the other woman, finding she could count on 
male support, suggested to her father-in-law to 
take his stick and pack and follow his beloved 
Garret. “Sure he'd find him begging about the 
counthry.” 

At the women’s tongues the wounded parent 
turned to bay. 

“T don’t wonder at any thing I hear ye say 
Ye never yet heard of any thing good that a wom- 
an would have a hand in—only mischief always 
If ye ask who made such a road, or built a bridge, 
or wrote a great histhory, or did a great action, 
you'll never hear it’s a woman done it; but if 
there is a jewel with swords and guns, or two 
boys cracking each other's crowns with shillalahs, 
or a didly secret let out, or a character ruined, or 
a man brought to the gallows, or mischief made 
between a father and his own flesh and blood, 
then I'll engage you'll hear a woman had some 
call to it. We needn't have recoorse to histhory 
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to know your doin’s, ‘tis undher our eyes; for 
*twas the likes o’ ye two burned Throv, and made 
the King o’ Leinsther rebel against Brian Boru.” 

These shafts of eloquence struck home; the 
women set up a screaming, and pulled their caps 
off their heads, which in that part was equivalent 
to gentlefolks drawing their swords 

“ Oh, murther! murther ! was it for this I mar- 
ried vou, Guillaum Taafe %” 

“Och, Shamus, will ve sit an’ hear me com 
pared to the likes ? Would I rebel against Brian 
Boru, Shamus, a’ra gal ?” 

“Don't heed him, avourneen,” said 
“he is an ould man.” 

But she would not be pacific d “Oh vo! vo! 
If ever I thought the likes ‘ud be said of me, that 
I'd rebel against Brian Boru !” 

As for the other, she prepare 1 to 

“Guillaum,” said she, “I'll 
a day undher your roof with them as would say 
I'd burn Throy had a 
mother himself? Ah! ‘tis a bad apple, that is 
what it is, that despises the tree it sprung from.” 

All this heated Shamus, so that he told the 
women sternly to sit down, for the offender should 
go; and upon that, to show thev 
mind, Guillaum deliberately opened the door 
Lurcher ran out, and the wind and the rain rush 
ed in. It was a stormy night 

Then the old man took fright, and humbled 
himself : 

“Ah! Shamus, Guillaum, achree, Jet ve have 
it as ye will; I’m sorry for what I said, a'ra gal 
Don't turn me out on the high-road in my ould 
days, Guillaum, and I'll engage I'll niver open 
my mouth against one o’ ye the longest day I live 
Ah! Shamus, it isn’t long I have to stay wid ve, 
anyway. Yer own hair will be as white as min 
yet, plaise God! and ye'll be thanking Him ye 
showed respect to mir« this night.” 

But they were aii young and of one mind, and 
they turned him out and barred the door. 

He crept away, shivering in the wind and rain, 
till he got on the lee side of a stone wall, and there 
he stopped and asked himself whether he could 
live through the night. 

Presently something cold and smooth poked 
against his band; it was a large dog that had 
followed him unobserved till he stopped. By a 
white mark on his breast he saw it was Lurcher, 
Garret’s dog 

“Ah!” said the poor old wanderer, “you are 
not so wise a dog as I thought, to follow me.” 
When he spoke to the dog, the dog fondled him 
Then he burst out sobbing and ervying, “Ah, 
Lurcher! Garret was not either; but he 
would niver have turned me to the door this bit 
ter night, nor even thee.” And so he moaned 
and lamented. But Lurcher pulled his coat, and 
by his movements conveyed to him that he should 
not stay there all night; so then he crept on and 
knocked at more than one door, but did not ob 
tain admittance, it was so tempestuous. At last 
he lay down exhausted on some straw in the cor 
ner of an out-house ; but Lurcher lay close to him, 
and it is probable the warmth of the dog saved 
his life that night. 

Next day the wind and rain abated; but this 
aged man had other ills to fight against besides 
winter and rough weather. The sense of his 
sons’ ingratitude and his own folly drove him 
almost mad. would and 
thirst for vengeance, sometimes he would shed 
tears that seemed to scald his withered cheeks 
He got into enother county and begged from door 
todoor. As for Lurcher, he did not beg; he used 
to disappear, often for an hour at a time, but al- 
ways returned, and often with a rabbit or even a 
hare in his mouth. Sometimes the friends ex- 
changed them for a gallon of meal, sometimes 
they roasted them in the woods; Lurcher was a 
civilized dog, and did not like them raw 

Wandering hither and thither, Brian Taafe came 
at last within a few miles of his own house: but 
he soon had ¢ause to wish himself farther off it; 
for here he met his first downright rebuff, and, 
cruel to say, he owed it to his hard-hearted sons 
One recognized him as the father of that rogue 
Guillaum Taafe, who had cheated him in the sale 
of a horse, and another as the father of that thief 
Shamus, who had sold him a diseased cow that 
died the week after. So, for the first time since 
he was driven out of his home, he passed the night 
supperless, for houses did not lie close together 
in that part. 

Cold, hungry, houseless, and distracted with 
grief at what he had been and now was, nature 
gave way at last, and, unable to outlast the weary, 
bitter night, he lost his senses just before dawn, 
and lay motionless on the hard road 

The chances were he must die 
Death’s door his luck turned 

Lurcher put his feet over him and his chin 
upon his breast to guard him, as he had often 
guarded Garret’s coat, and that kept a little 
warmth in his heart; and at the very dawn of 
day the door of a farm-house opened, and the 


SHnamus ; 


leave the 


house never stay 


Does he forget he ever 


were of one 


wise 


Sometimes he curse 


but just at 


master came out upon his business, and saw some- 
thing unusual lying in the road a good way off 
So he went toward it, and found Brian Taafe in 
that condition. This farmer was very well to do 
but he had known trouble, and it had made him 
charitable. He soon hallooed to his men, and had 
the old man taken in; 
bade 


he called his wife too, and 
her observe that it 
though he was all in tatters. They laid him be 
tween hot blankets, and, when he came to a bit 
gave him warm drink, and at last a 
He recovered his spirits, and t 
a certain dignity 

When he was quite comfortable 
fore, they asked him his name 

*Ah! don't.ask me that,” said he, pite 
“Tt'’s a bad name I have, and it used to 
good one, too Don't ask me, or 
put me out, as the others did, for the fault of my 
two sons. It is hard to be turned from my own 
door, let alone from other honest men’s doors, 
through the vilyins,” said he, 


was a reverend face, 


good meal 


anked them with 


and not he 


maybe ve 
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So the farmer was kindly, and said, “ Never 
mind your name, fill your belly.” 

But by-and-by the man went out into the vard 
and then the wife could not restrain her curi 
“Why, good man,” said she, “sure 


you are t& 


decent a man to be ashamed of your name 
“I'm too decent not 
Brian. “ But 
should tell his 
of heaven for it 


“Not Brian 





be ashamed of it,” ea 


you are right; an honest ma 
name though they druv him out 
I am Brian Taafe 


Taafe the stron 


that wae 
g farmer at Cor 
I'm all that’s left of him.” 

“ Have you a son called Garret ?” 


Av, madam: 


I had, then 

The woman spoke no more to h m, but ren 
creaming to the door; “ Here, Tom! Tom! come 
very pathetic dog, flew to the door and vel 
ed and barked fiercely in support of this invo 
cation, the hullabaloo soon brought the farmer 
running in 

“Oh, Tom, asthore,” cried she, “it Mister 
Taafe, the father of Garret Taafe himeelf 

“Q Lord!” eried the farm in equal agita 
tion, and stared athim. “ My bl g on the day 
you ever set foot within these doors Then he 
ran to the door and hallooed Hy, M ir} hy! 
Ellen! come here, ve divils! 

Lurcher supported the call wit ener 
In ran a fine little boy and girl. “ Look at this 
man with all the eves in vour body! d he 
“This is Misther Taafe, father of G Taafe 
that saved us all from ruin and « m « 
tirely.” He then turned to M raat ind told 
him, a littl more calm) that vears ago every 
haporth they had was go to be carted for the 
rent: but Garret Taafe came by, put } hand in 
his pocket, took out thirty pound ind cleared 
them in a moment It wae a way he had: we 
were not the only ones he saved that way, so long 


as he had it to give 
The old man did not hear these last words: his 


eves were opened, the iron entered his soul, and 
he overflowed with grief and penitence 

“Och, murther ! murther !" he cried My poor 
boy! what had I to do at all to go and turn you 
adrift, as I done, for no raison in life! Then, 


witha piteous apologe tic wail, “1 tuck the wrong 
for the right; that’s the way the world is blind 


ed. Och, Garret, Garret, what will I do with the 


thoughts of it? An’ those two vilyins that I 
gave it all to, and they turned me out in my ould 
days, as I done you. No matther!” and he fell 


into a sobbing and a trembling that nearly killed 
him for the second time 


But the true friends of hie son Garret nursed 


hint through that, and comfortea him; so he re 
covered. But, as he did live, he outlived those 
tender feelings whose mortal v ounds had so nearly 
killed him When he recove i thie last blow he 


brooded and brooded, but never shed another tear 

One day, seeing him pretty well restored, as he 
thought, the good farmer came to him with a fat 
bag of gold Sir,” said he, “soon after your 
son helped us, luck set in our way Mary she 
had a legacy we had a wonderful crop of flax, 
and with that plant ‘tis kill or cure; and then I 
found lead in the hill, and thes pay me a dale 
o’ money for leave to mine there I'm almost 
ashamed to take it I tell you all this to show 
you I can afford to pay vou back that thirty 
pounds, and if you please I'll count it out 

“No!” said Mr. Taafe,“T'll not take Garret’s 
money: but if you will do me a favor, lend me 
the whole bag for a week, for at the sight of it I 
see a way to Whisper 

Then, with bated breath and in strict confi 


dence, he hinted to the farmer a scheme of venge 

ance The ll it to his 
wife ; “for,” said old Brian, “ the very birds carry 
these things about 


farmer was not even to tk 


and sure it is knowing divils 


I have to do with, especially the women 

Next day the farmer lent him a good suit and 
drove him to a quiet cornet earce a hundred 
yards from his old abode The old farmer got 
down and left him Lurcher walked at his mae 
ter’s heels It was noon and the sun shin 
bright 

The wife of Shamus Taafe came out to har 
up her man’s shirt to dry, when, lo! scarce tl 
varda from her. she saw an old man seated count 
ing out gold on a broad stone at a feet At 
first she thought it must be one of the good peo 
ple—or fairies—or else she must be drean 
but no! cocking her head or he iw 
for certain the profil of Brian al i] w 
counting a mass of gold. She ran in and secrea 
ed her news rather than spoke it 

Nonsense, woman!’ said Sha roug! 

“it is not in nature 

“Then go and see for yourself, man ' nid «he 

Shamus was not the only one to take this ad 
vice They all stole out on t ptoe, and made a 
there were piles and piles of gold glowing in the 
eun, and old Brian with a horse-piset across his 
knees: and even Lurcher seemed to have his eves 
steadily fixed i the glittering tx 

When thev had thoroughly drunk in tl 
unexpected scene, they began to talk 1 | 
whispers: b ve ulking they 1 
at each oth their « were ed « 

Said Gruilla Ye did very wrong, 5 
turn out tl i fat! a vou d . 
we all lost | t That's a part t 
he laid | ,) I 11 ! 
te ‘ I " ‘ : . 
have it a 

Th t gy a ! t le tow 1 
t 1 mar eact I re and 

\ l, and old Brian } iff 1 to his 
i pockets, a tood on the 1 

Oh, fathe an ~ , come hach ” 


the Lord he praise i! Oh. the weary dat 
you left us, and all our good luck wid ve! 
Brian received this and»similar speeches with 


fury and reproaches. Themthey humbled the 


: 
| 
f 
| 
} 
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selves and wept, cursed their ill-governed tongues, 


and bewatle 
They flattered him and cajoled him, 


1 the men’s folly in listening to them 


and ordered 


their husbands to come forward and ask the old 
man’s pardon, and not let him ever leave them 
again. The supple sons were all penitence and 
affection directly Brian at last consented to 


tay. but stipulated for a certain chamber with a 


key to it ‘For,” sa d he, * I have got my strong 
box to take care of, as well as myself.’ 

They pricked up their ears directly at mention 
of the strong-box, and asked where it was 

“Oh! it is not far, but I can’t carry it. Give 
me two boys to fetch it.” 


“Oh! Guillaum and Shamus would carry it or 
any thing to oblige a long-lost father.” 
So they him 

the farmer’s cart, and 
brought in the box, which 


went with 


to 


was pretty large, a1 

all very full and heavy 

more king of 
his own house, and flattered 
and petted as he had never 


He w is once 


been since he gave away his 
estate To be sure, he fed 
this by mysterious hints that 
he had other lands besides 
those in that part of the 
country, and that, indeed, the 
full extent of his posse ssions 


would never be known until 
his will was read; which will 
sefely 
strong-box — with other 


was locked away in 
his 
things 

And SO he passe d a pleas- 
ant time, imbittered only by 
regrets, and very poignant 
they were, that he could hear 
nothing of his Garret, 
Lurcher also was taken great 
care of, and became old and 
lazy 

But that do not 
kill undermine, Before he 
reached threescore and ten, 
Brian Taafe’snight-work and 
troubles told upon him, and 
he drew near his end, He 
was quite conscious of it, and 
announced his own depart 
ure, but in regretful 
way He had become quite 
a philosopher; and indeed 
there was a sort of chuckle 
about the old fellow in speak- 
Which 
his daughters-in law secretly denounced as un- 


son 


shocks 


not a 


bigs Us his ewn death, 
christian, and, what was worse, unchancy. 

Whenever he did mention the expected event, 
he was sure to say, “ And mind, boys, my will is 
in that chest.” , ; 

“Don’t speak of it, father,” was the reply. 

W hen he was dying, he called for both his sons, 
and said, in a feeble voice, “I was a strong farm- 
folk. Yell give me a 
good wakin’, boys, an’ a gran’ funeral.” 

They promised this very heartily. 

“And after the funeral ye'll all come here to- 
gether, and open the will, the children an’ all. 


er, and come of honest 








| 
| 
| 


All but Garret. I’ve left him nothing, poor boy, 
for sure he’s not in this world. I'll maybe see 
him where I’m goin’.” 

So there was a grand wake, and the virtues of 
the deceased and his professional importance were 
duly howled by an old lady who excelled in this 
lugubrious art. Then the funeral was hurried 


_on, because they were in a hurry to open the chest. 


The funeral was joined in the chureh-yard by 
a stranger, who muffled his face,and shed the 
only tears that fell upon that grave. After the 
funeral he staid behind all the rest and mourned, 
but he joined the family at the feast which fol- 
lowed ; and, behold! it was Garret, come a day too 
late. He was welcomed with exuberant affection, 


not being down in the will; but they did not ask | way 


“THERE WERE PILES AND PILES 


him to sleep there. They wanted to be alone, 
and read the will. He begged for some reminis- 
cence of his father, and they gave him Lurcher. 
So he put Lureher into his gig, and drove away to 
that good farmer, sure of his welcome, and pray- 
ing God he might find him alive. Perhaps his 
brothers would not ‘have let him go so easily had 
they known he had made a large fortune in Ameri- 
ca, and was going to buy quite a slice of the 
county. 

On the way he kept talking to Lurcher, and 
reminding him of certain sports they had en- 
joyed together, and feats of poaching they had 
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performed. Poor old Lurcher kept pricking his 
ears all the time, and cudgeled his memory as to 


| the tones of the voice that was addressing him. 


always a wise dog. 


| here before.” 


ae 


SEASON 


Garret reached the farm, and was received first 
with stares, then with cries of joy, and was dragged 
into the house, so to speak, After the first ardor 
of welcome, he told them he had arrived only just 
in time to bury his father. “And this old dog,” 
said he, “is all that’s left me of him He was mine 
first, but when I left, he took to father. He was 
“We know him,” said the wife; “he has been 
And she was going to blurt it all 
out, but her man said, “ Another time,” and gave 
her a look as black as thunder, which wasn’t his 
at all, but he explained to her afterward. 


aN 


r 


Cots 


OF GOLD GLOWING IN THE SUN,” 

“ They are friends, those three, over the old man’s 
grave, We should think twice before we stir ill 
| blood betune ’em.” So when he stopp d her, she 


4 turned it off cleverly enough, and said the dear 


old dog must have his supper. Supper they gave 

him, and a new sheep-skin to lie on by the great 
‘fire. So there he lay, and seemed to doze. 
| The best bed in the house was laid for Garret, 
and when he got up to go to it, didn’t that wise 
old dog get up too with an effort, and move stiffly 
toward Garret, and lick his hand; then he lay 
down again all of a piece, as who should say, “ I’m 
| very tired of it all.” “ He knows me now at last,” 


AT THE NORTH POLE 


[December 23, 1876, 
said Garret, jovfully 
, I sup 
derful wise dog.’ 

In the morning they found Lurcher dead 


“That is his way of say- 


ing good-night He was always a won 


i Ali 
stiff on the sheep-skir It was a long good 
he had bid so quietly to the friend of | y t 

Garret shed tears over him, and said, “ [If ] | 
| only known what he meant, I'd have sat up 
him. But I never could see fai He was a « 
wiser for a dog than I shall ever be for a man 


| 
| 








Meantime the family party assem) 
room of the deceased. Every trace of feigned re 
gret had left their faces, and all their « 
with joy and curiosity. They wentto open the chest 
It was locked. They hunted for the key ; first qui 
etly, then fussily. The women found it at last, 

sewed up in the bed; 


lin the bed 
Ve 


sparkled 


they cut 
it out and opened the chest 


The first thing they found 
was a lot of stones They 
glared at them, and the Corr 
left their faces W hat dey 


iltry was this ? 
Presently they found writ- 


iy 


vy on one stone, * Look be 
low.” Then there was a re- 
action, and a leud laugh 

Phe old fox is afraid 
the money and parchments 
would fly away, so he kept 
them down 

They plu ged their hands 
in, and soon el out a 
barrowful of stones, till they 
came to a kind of paving 
stone. They lifted this care- 
fully out, and discovered a 
good new rope with a run- 
ning noose, and—the will. 

It was headed in large let- 


ters finely engrossed : 


“THE LAST WILL AND TESTA- 
MENT OF BRIAN TAAFE.” 
But the body of the in- 

strument was in the scrawl 


of the testator. 

“T bequeath all the stones in 
this box to the hearts that could 
turn their father and benefactor 
out on the highway that stormy 
night. 

““T bequeath this rope for any 
father to hang himself with who 
is fool enough to give his prop- 
erty to his children before he 
dies.” 


This isa prosaic story com- 

pared with the Lear of Shaks- 

peare, but it is well told by Gerald Griffin, who 

was a man of genius. Of course I claim little 

merit but that of setting the Were I to 

tell you that is an art, 1 suppose you would not 
believe it 

I have put the two stories together, 


jewels 


not with- 
out a hope that the juxtaposition may set a few 
intelligent people thinking. Iti 
curious, and instructive to obs« 
ly the same events operate u 
And perhaps 
may encourage that vein of obs 
is boundless. 


very intere sting, 
rve how different- 
on men who differ 
The Two Le: 


ervation 


p 
in character. 


Midi F 
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THE BROOKLYN CALAMITY. 

On Tuesday evening, December 5, an audience 
of a little more than nine hundred persons were 
assembled in the Brooklyn Theatre to witness the 
performance of The 7wo Orphans. Of this num- 
ber above four hundred occupied seats in the gal- 
lery. The representation was within five minutes 
of its close, when persons on the stage saw flames 
creeping along the edge of one of the “ flies” on 
the left-hand side. The actors exhibited rare cool- 
ness and self-possession. Miss Kare CLaxton, 
who was acting the part of Louise, the blind girl, 
lay on her pallet of straw on the left-hand side of 
the stage, the being the boat-house on the 
river, the home of La Frochard. Near her stood 
Mrs. Mary ANNE Farren, La Frochard, Mr. J. B. 
Srup.ey, who was acting the part of Jacques Fro- 
chard, and Mr. H. $. Murpocn, Pierre, the cripple. 
Miss CLaxton had already heard it whispered be- 
hind the scenes that the theatre was cn fire; but 
even though she could see the flames directly over 
her, with rare presence of mind and courage she 
went on with the performance of her part, as did 
her companions, not one of them betraying by look 
or word the agitation felt by all. 

The flames spread rapidly, however. There 
were no appliances at hand for extinguishing fire. 
There was a hydrant, but no hose, and the water 
An attempt to beat out the 
flames with a pole only scattered sparks upon 
inflammable material. The appalling situation 
could no longer be concealed from the audience, 
indeed, had already discovered the 
hastily leaving their seats. In 
this dreadful emergency the actors again display- 
ed a self possession worthy of the highest praise. 
With one accord they advanced to the foot-lights, 
and besought the audiencé to disperse quietly. 
But for the awful panic that followed, every per- 


scene 


buckets were empty 


some of whom, 


flames, and were 


son in the building might have been saved. The 
ery of “ Fire!” “ Fire!” echoed through the the- 
atre,and at once the audience rose as one man 
and rushed madly for the doors. Those in the 


orchestra and parquette 
exits in safety, 
and crushed in 


to reach the 
alth yugh many were badly bruised 

the frantic endeavor to escape. 
But the stairway leading from the upper gallery 
proved to be 
salety 


managed 


a death-trap instead of a means of 
At a sharp turn in this stairway a num- 
ber of persons became inextricably wedged to- 
gether, and formed an impassable barrier to the 
escape of those who were pressing against them 
from hehind. 

Meanwhile the flames spread rapidly, the whole 
stage was one mass of fire, and a dense cloud of 
black smoke blew directly into the gallery. It is 
believed that most of those who perished were 
suffocated in this deadly In than 
twenty minutes after the first alarm was given, 
the roof of the theatre fell in with a fearful crash, 
carrying down the gallery and the dress circle. 
By this time the whole Fire Department of the 
district was at work, but all the men could do 
was to prevent the flames from spreading to ad- 
jacent buildings. Soon after the falling of the 
roof the northern wall fell outward into Johnson 
Street; a few minutes later the eastern wall fell, 
and the theatre was a heap of ruins. Hardly an 
hour had elapsed from the time of the breaking 
out of the fire before the building was totally de- 
molished, and the flames were under control. 
Streams of water were kept pouring upon the 
ruins during the remainder of the night, and it 
was decided that at daylight the search for the 
missing ones should commence. 

The extent of the calamity was still unknown. 
Most of the thousands who witnessed the con- 
flagration went away from the scene in the belief 
that none, or very few, had perished in the flames. 
The search ai day revealed the awful tragedy. 
From out the still smouldering ruins one body 
after another was brought out by the firemen. 
As the search went on, the extent of the calamity 
became apparent. Soon the number of victims 
discovered reached forty, then fifty, then seven- 
ty; and at the time of the present writing two 
hundred and ninety-two bodies have been taken 
out of the ruins, Further search may result in 
the discovery of ether victims. As fast as they 
were taken out, the bodies were conveyed to the 
Morgue, and when that would hold no more, the 
old market on Adams Street was taken posses- 
sion of, and there the remains of other victims 
were deposited. The greatest number of bodies 
were found in the cellar, immediately beyond 
the entrance to the large hall or corridor in the 
rear of the auditorium. Most of the bodies were 
burned and blackened beyond recognition ; many 
could be identified by means of articles found on 
the person, but many more could not be identi- 
fied at all. The scenes at the Morgue when par- 


ents, sisters, or 


cloud. less 


friends of some one known to 
be among the lost passed through the long lines 
of the dead, seeking in vain for some mark by 
which the remains could be recognized, were ter- 
rible and heart-breaking. Among the victims 
whose bodies were identified were two actors of 
fine character and promise, Mr. Mcrvocn and 
Mr. Burroveus. In several instances whole fam- 
ilies perished together in the flames, 

Vur illustration on the first page gives a view 
of the burning of the theatre, sketched from a 
point near the corner of Johnson and Wash- 
ington streets, shortly after the falling in of 
the roof The crowd was but 
was little excitement, owing to ignorance of the 
extent of the disaster. The next day, however, 
the police had great difficulty in keeping back 
the thousands } ruins, 


immense, there 


who gathered about the 
eager to get a view of the ghastly spectacle. 
Grea’ credit is due to the firemen and the police 
for taeir heroic efforts to save life, at the peril 
of their own, on the night of the conflagration. 
The accompanying diagram will give the reader 
a clear idea of the scene of the disaster. It is 
evident, while the stage and the parquette were 
amply provided with avenues of escape, the 
means of egress from the gallery were totally in- 
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commencing on 
turning to the right 
and passing over this entrance and again 
making a sharp turn for the ascent to the gal- 
lery—always the most crowded part of every the- 


adequate. One narrow stairway, 
the left of the main entrance, 
above, 
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atre—was the only means by which hundreds of 
panic-stricken people could fly from the horrible 
death that menaced and overtook them. It was 
at the turn just over the main entrance that the 
fatal jam took place. The dotted space in the 
lobby or corridor indicates the spot where most 
of the bodies were found. The diagram shows 
also the passageway through which Miss Claxton 
made her escape when other avenues from the 
stage were cut off. 

The day succeeding the fire was one of sorrow 
and gloom for Brooklyn. A pall seemed to hang 
over the whole city. Business was almost wholly 
suspended, and people meeting in the streets con- 
versed in subdued tones about the terrible calam- 
ity. The other theatres were closed and draped 
with mourning. Brooklyn was, indeed, a city of 
mourning. Those who had escaped felt that they 
had been rescued from the very gates of death, 
and their rejoicing was tempered and subdued by 
the solemn thought. 

In another part of this paper the question of 
the safety of our places of amusement is dis- 
cussed. The press all over the country has taken 
the matter up, and it is to be hoped that the re- 
sult will be practical measures which will pre- 
vent in future the occurrence of a calamity like 
that which has put a whole city in mourning for 
her dead. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tuk auction sale of the Exhibition buildings at Fair- 
mount Park is over, and one can not but apprehend 
that the result diminishes the probability of a fully 
satisfactory return to the stockholders and the gov- 
ernment upon the money contributed to establish the 
Exhibition. The uses for which these buildings were 
adapted were so unusual, and the circumstances of 
haste and pressure under which many of them were 
erected were so promotive of increased expense, that 
considerable loss from an auction sale was, of course, 
to be anticipated. But the prices reported seem very 
low, even making all proper allowances; and the buy- 
ers rather than the corporation must be congratula- 
ted on the result. Thus the Main Exhibition Building, 
which cost upward of a million and a half, brought 
$250,000. It was purchased by Mr, John 8. Morton in 
behalf of the Permanent International Exhibition Com- 
pany, and will have continued existence as an exhibi- 
tion building. 

The following were the prices realized, compared 
with the alleged cost, of several of the more noted of 
the other buildings: 


Mineral Annexes, brought $1000; cost $19,000. 
41 


Carriage Building, ad 00; “ 55,000, 
Photographic Building, sai 1000; “* 23,000. 
Art Gallery Annex, S 3050; “ 110,000. 
Judges’ Hall, “ 1000; 30,000, 
Agricultural Hall * 131,000; “ 270,000, 
Public Comfort Building, 7 1000; “ 22,000, 


Several of the buildings were purchased for uses 
which will bring them more or less within the notice 
of the public in future. Judges’ Hall was secured for 
the Permanent Exhibition Company. The Medical De- 
partment building goes to the sea-side summer resort 
at Ocean Beach, New Jersey, and so does the smail 
building known as the Centennial Grand Reserve, and 
the National Bank building. The Corliss boiler-house 
was bought for the Franklin Institate of Philadelphia. 
The music pavilion in Landsdowne Ravine will be pre- 
sented to Fairmount Park. The butter and cheese 
factory is destined to become a hotel at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. Cook's world ticket office is to increase 
the accommodations of Landisville camp - meeting 
grounds. Rowell’s newspaper pavilion is to be fitted 
up as a lecture and concert hall. The Pennsylvania 
Educational Hall is destined for an excursion house 
at the sea-side. 





It is gratifying to iearn of the success which has at- 
tended the Centennial Loan Exhibition of paintings, 
from the report of the committee which has recently 
been given. There were fifty-eight contributors to the 
exhibition, and 580 pictures selected, of which 182 were 
placed in the Metropolitan Museum, and 398 in the 
Academy of Design. The exhibition was open about 
226 days, and the gross receipts were $51,250 75. Ex- 
penses being deducted, there remains left for distribu- 
tion between the two places $31,907 08, 





There will be five eclipses in 1877, viz., a total eclipse 
of the moon on February 27, visible in the United 
States; a partial eclipse of the sun on March 14, visi- 
ble in Western Asia; a partial eclipse of the sun on 
Auguet 8, visible in Alaska, Kamtchatka, and the 
North Pacific Ocean; a total eclipse of the moon on 
Auguat 23, partly visible in the Eastern and Southera 
States; and a partial eclipse of the sun on September 
T, visible in South America. 


The Pelham coach has just discontinued ita trips 
for the season. The crowd which gathered in front of 
the Hotel Brunswick on the Ist day of May, when 
Colonel Kane started on his initial trip, has never 
flagged in its interest a single day. And on its last 
trip, a cold winter's morning, there was the same gen- 
tlemanly group to cheer its departure and arrival. Pe- 
cnntarily the enterprise can hardly be called a success, 





as the expenses have exceeded the receipts by five dol- 
lars a day. But in respect to enjoyment and a health- 
giving recreation, it has been abundantly successful, 
and Colonel Kane expresses his regret at the close of 
the season, and his intention of having his coach on 
the road again as early as next Easter. 





The cultivation of celery is now strongly recom- 
mended to farmers, not only as a source of profit to 
themselves, but as a benefit to the community, since 
the habitual daily use of this vegetable is more benefi- 
cial to man as a nerve tonic than most persons are 
aware of. Those especially who are engaged in labor 
weakening to the nerves should use celery daily dur- 
ing its season. 





The cheap cab enterprise seems to have a fair pros- 
pect of at least commencing operations. A quarter of 
a million was required to start the work, and all but 
$62,000 1s subscribed. It is expected that the balance 
will be speedily taken up, when the building of the sta- 
ble will begin at once, the site having been selected. 
It is intended to put 150 cabs on the streets in a few 
weeks’ time, making temporary provision for the 
horses until the stables are in order. 





The “ Printers’ Greeley Memorial” is the name given 
to the monument recently placed over the grave of 
Horace Greeley in Greenwood. The bust is of bronze, 
colossal size, and rests upon a granite base. Upon one 
side of the pedestal is a bronze tablet representing Mr. 
Greeley at work as a young compositor. Upon the oth- 
er two sides, also in bronze, are a plow, a pen, and a 
scroll, and on the fourth is a simple inscription, The 
monument is the work of Mr. Calverly, an American 
sculptor. The cost was six thousand dollars, which 
was contributed mainly by the printers of New York. 





The portion of Castle Garden which was burned not 
long ago has been rebuilt and re-occupied as the land- 
ing dépét for immigrants. The interior presents al- 
most the same appearance as previous to the fire, ex- 
cept that the gallery is no longer to be seen. The new 
dome affords much better light, and the ventilation 
has been much improved. The inside arrangements 
are not complete as yet, but the accommodations are 
adequate for. the limited number of immigrants who 
arrive at this season of the year. The Commissioners 
will push forward the work remaining to be done 
without delay, in order to be prepared for an increase 
in the number of arrivals which they think would take 
place in case of a European war. 


STEINWAY’S DOUBLE VICTORY! 


TWO MEDALS AWARDED THEM. 
EXHIBITOR RECEIVES 


NO OTHER PIANO 
MORE THAN ONE. 

Steinway & Sons have been decreed the su- 
preme recompense, viz.: TWO MEDALS OF HONOR 
and TWO DIPLOMAS OF MERIT, being incontestably 
the highest honors bestowed upon any piano dis- 
play at the Centennial Exhibition, no other piano 
exhibitor having received more than one Medal 
and one Diploma, To the Messrs. Srernway only 
has been accorded, by the unanimous verdict of 
the judges, “ the highest degree of excellence in all 
their styles,” as shown by the following official 
report on the SrerInway exhibit of Grand, Square, 
and Upright pianos, viz. 

“ For greatest concert cauily in Grand pianos, 
as also highe st degree of excellence in all their styles 
of pranos, viz. : : largest volume, puritu and dura- 
tion of tone, and extraordinary carrying capacity, 
with precision and durability of mechanism ; also, 
novel disposition of the strings, and construction 
and bracing of the metal frame.” 

After this the report minutely describes and 
endorses the six principal and most valuable of 
Srernway’s patented inventions, which have made 
“Tue Steinway” 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

Sremnway & Sons, being the only piano-makers 
who manufacture “ every portion” of the instru- 
ment, including all the metal parts, were honored 
with an additional Medal and Diploma of Merit 
for “the surpassing excellence” of their Machin- 
ery Hall exhibit, upon the following unanimous 
official report of the same judges. 

“ These articles of composite metal show the 


highest perfection of finish and workmanship and | 


the greatest firmness and unifornrity of metal struc- 
ture, a steel-like and sounding quality with a tensile 
strength exceeding 5600 lbs. per square centimeter, 
as demonstrated by actual tests. The full metal 
Srames of cupola shape possess an unequaled degree 
of resistance, permitting a oaatly increased tension 
of strings without the slightest danger of break or 
crack in said metal frames, thereby considerably in- 
creasing the vibratory power, and augmenting the 
lasting qualities of ‘their instruments.” — N. 
Her ald, December 5th, 


For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


Mitit0ns of bottles of Branert’s Cocoarne have 
been sold during the last twenty years, and the pub- 
lic have rendered the verdict that it is the beat hair 
dressing in the world.—[Com.} 


A Paper ror Youne Prorie.—The Youth's Compan- 
ion, of Boston, is one of the most judicious and enter- 
prising sheets in the country, and in breadth of mis- 
cellaneous reading has no superior.—{ Com. } 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





§? 5 —Polished Granite Monnments,from $25,free on 
+ board ship for any part of America. Inscrip- 





tions accurate and beantiful. Plans and prices free. Ad- | 


dress JOHN W. LEGGE, Sceulrtor, Aberdeen. Scotland. 


Success! 


Unquestionably the Greatest 
Success of the Day! 
Enthusiasm of Purchasers Un- 
bounded! 

A Complete Revolution in Sew- 
ing-Machines! 

Makes the Only Real Lock- 
Stitch! 


Nothing Like it in the World! 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING-MACHINE. 


The public are invited to examine this last 
and greatest invention in sewing-machines, 
or if they are at a distance from any agency, to 
write by postal card to the head office for full de- 
scriptive catalogue and list of offices, prices, &c. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 5. M.CO., 


658 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Bond Street. NEW YORK, 





*,* The AUTOMATIC has received the 
highest awards and premiums from the Ameri- 
can Institute, the Franklin Institute of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Centennial Exposition ; also from 
State and county fairs wherever exhibited. 


*,* The company invite correspond- 
ence from merchants and others who 
are on the lookout for a good business 
opportunity, ard who can devote some 
attention to introducing this machine in 
their respective localities. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





Barrens & Rioe, 3 John St., , offer their well se- 
lected stock of Fine Watches, pia Cameos, Jewelry, 
and Silverware, at greatly reduced prices. Mepats & Dr- 

PLOMAS received of the Inter. Exhibitions in Lonpon, 
1862; Paris, 1867; VIENNA, 1872; and Philadelphia, 1876. 

9500 on our Grand Combination 
ry Prospectus, representing 


DISTINCT K 

43 every where. The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when all single books fail. Also, Agents 
Wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. 
Superior to all others. With invaluable Lllustrated 
Aids and Superb bindings. These Books beat the 
World. ~_ articulars free. Address 

JOHN POTTER & CO., Publishers, PHILA. 


POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N.¥. P.O. Box 5009, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks: warrant- 

“i genuine twist barrels, and a geod feseten, OR, NO 
3ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. 
‘an be sent c.0 , with privilege to examine before 

POR bull Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
un Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF- INKINGC olumbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x73 

7; 6x9, $37; bxl2, $00. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c., $5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
chell, Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


SKIN DISEASES BY Dr.VAN DYKE. 


White, Itchy, and Scaly Tetter of the Scalp. —The 
scalp gets itchy, tender, and covered with fine white 
scales. They form again as fast as removed. 

Pimples, Fleshworms, and Blackheads.—On the fore- 
head, cheeks, and nose. They exude a whitish sub- 
stance when squeezed. 

Prurigo (intense itching).—Begins soon as the cloth- 
ing is removed; no eruption but that caused by 
scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured. Call on or 
address Dz. VAN DYKE, No. 6 West 16th St., New 
York; 0 or, r, 1321 Green St., Philadelphia. 

Manufacturer of 


c. STEH R, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Cirenlar and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
3 doors from Bowery. 


‘RARE AND FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


Address F. KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street, New York. 


A Year. AGENTS WANTED. 

















GENTS, we have just the thing for ‘ - ‘Hard Times.” 
Something new. Particulars free. Write now. 
KENDALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 
3 


Faxor New Year Carns, with name, 20c. post- 
paid, 


J. B. HUSTED, Nassan, Renss. Co., N. ¥. 
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DrcEMBER 23, 1876. ] 
PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 


Ciiristmas & New Year Cards. 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a great va- 
riety of styles and designs, are growing in public favor 
from year to year, in Europe as well as in America. 
For sale by all Stationers and Book-dealers. 

N.B.—These cards are copyrighted, and all infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 

t?” Lllustrated Catalogues of our other pub- 
lications, all of which are admirably well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Will) be mailed gratis to any address on application. 
tb. PRANG & CO., Boston. — 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upw ard. 


‘WEIGHING THE BABY.’ 
A New Group. 
21 In. High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cts. for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and prints 
of lawn subjects, to JOHN 
ROGERS, 1155 Broadway, 
= ce, + 27th St., New York. 


$3.00 for $1.00, 


THE 


ia | fe 


All the great weekly newspapers of the 
size and character of THE CHICAGO LED- 
GER charge $3.00 per year, while THE 
LEDGER costs but $1.00. 


The Leperr is the BEST Family Paper in the United 
States, ably edited, handsomely printed; containing 
every week choice completed stories, an installment of 
an interesting illustrated serial, and general reading for 
old and young, for the farmer, for the housewife, and 
for all classes. Special care is taken to make its tone 
uniformly chaste and moral. Send $1, and 15 cents for 
postage, and your adress to 


THE LEDGER, 


CHIC CAGO, ILLINOIS, 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


EAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards.4c. An article (hat every- 
by body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
“y> any name, business or address. ‘ery profit- 
P adie, amusing and tnetructtive “4° $2 
No.1 S$! with 3 alphabeis type No.2 

wih 5 aiphales. NO.3 SZ vir l a3 
~ dels. Type Case, oy ree! 7 ~ inels —, De- 
1 PD livered anywhere b: nied 
GOLDING &CO. "0 Fort Milt i. Boston 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


ERY BUSINBSS MAN, to be successful, should 
W.. one, for doing his own printing and advertising. 
Jt will pay for itself over and over again. Jt is simple 
and strong in construction; beautiful in design and 
finish; easy and rapid in operation. Print 324M 
to 8zl2in. Cost $7 to $65. Send Se stamp for I lus- 
trated Catalogue of Printing Outfits from $1 w 


COLDING & CO, FORT-HILL SQ. BOSTON. 


PEARL 
PRINTING PREss. 


Rotary Foot or Steam Power. 
From new and improved patterns. For printing 
cards, billheads, lalels, statements, circulars, 
etc., thas no superior. Medal awarded at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and recommended by the 
Judges ower ali ohers for“ Simplicity, Cumpact- 
ness, Rapidity of Oreration. and Base of Run- 
ning.” With Automatic Card Dropper prints 
900 cards an hour; W. C. Cannon, Card Prin- 
fer, hae ewamty in use Preeses from $4 to 
— Petes SHO. Sizes, 2x3 in. to 12218 inches. Send 3 

> ent etemp Jo w Catalogue of Presses, Tovls, 
Type. etc. .t0 COLDING & CO., 
> Manufac're Fort Hill Sq,, Boston 


A “LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


(7 WE WANT 500 MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACCENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERCY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWINC MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDING TO ABILITY, CHAR- 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
ACENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 


827 & 829 7 & 829 Broadway, New York, or New | Orleans, La. 


P. ws KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSC HAUM PIPES 
ar-Holders, &c 

Ww oe. and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial 

Send for TMustrated shares 

117 Fulton St., 

STORES : { (6 Astor House B’way),f } NewYork, 


Young America Press Co., 
53 MURRAY ST., NEw YORK, 
‘the cidest bousein the country im the busnem, eel the 
chea est and best hand and 
seit nking printing presses. 
= 
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DOLLzul A SPLEMDID t 
_Gisoulars free. Bpocimen Deck of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents, 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
time to any tune ; falls down, rises, walks, 
bows, &c. &c., as requested, seemingly en- 
dowed with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonish, and produce a 
_— dd se mention, Price ‘reduced to 15 cts. 
for % cts. ailed, post-paid Aitres 
ee REKA tric 4 AND NOVELTY , 39 
Ann St., New York, Dex 4614 


CHRISTMAS acbitelecbeia - 


That beautiful vine, Lygodiam Palmatum or Hart- 
ford Fern. For sale at the rate of $4 00 per 100 pieces 
pressed. Disc rount to the trade. A. A. WILLIAMS, 

P O. Box 57. Hartford, Conn. 













Charming Ever-blooming Roses & House Plants, 


20 hotce Varieties for $1, 5 for 50c. Samnl 25¢ 
BEIVES, Grosatroce & Paterson Nurseries, PATERSON. : 





a ARPER'S 


HOUSEHOLD 


WE EKLY. 


104? 


THREE AWARDS 


ELEGA NCIES. 


The Best of Christmas Presents to your sone “Friends, 
The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever Published. 


verbly 





N. B.—Send P.O. Stamp for © atalogue House hold 


A splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of 
Household Art, Taste, and Fancy Work, Transparencies, Leaf 
Work, Worsted Work, Work Boxes, Baskets, Wax Flowers, 
Fret Sawing, Picture Frames, Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw 
Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, &c., &c. Over 300 pages; 250 
Engravings. A charming gift to any friend. Price $1 50 by 
mail, a ae 


NDOW GARDENING,—A standard book, su- 
iloceonee devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 


lowers, for in-doors. Has handsome Designs of Hanging 
Baskets, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engravings. 
Price $1 50 by mail. 

LADIES’ FANCY WORK,— Just published. A 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, 
Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charming series of 
Designs for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers 
and Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair 
Work and Card-Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window 
Garden Decorations, Crochet Work, Designs in Embroidery, and 
an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers 
of Household Art and Recreation. Price $1 50 

All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 





Book, 46 Beekman St, New York. 


The Ladd Patent Stiffened 


COLD WATCH CANES. 


For the movements of the various American Watch Co.'s, in full and three 


Gent’s, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and Stem 


FLAT-BEVEL, and MANSARD (this latter as originally 


them), forming the most complete and varied line of elegant cases ever offered for sak It 


now ten years since these Watch Cases were 


and Nickel Composition, thoroughly welded together and rolled to the 


quarter plate, 
Winders, and in the following styles, BASCINE, 
named, model d, and introduced by 


18 


introduced to the public, during which period ol 
time they have steadily gained in popular confidence and esteem. 


Made of thick plates of Gold 
require d thickness—they 


are, while equally handsome—stronger and more durable than the finest Solid Gold Cases of the 


same thickness of metal, and at ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF THE COST 
ments, they make the cheapest, most elegant and serviceable Watches in market. Th 
examination of these goods by the public is invited. For sale 

Aut Genuine Watcu Cases or ovr Manvcracture nave “G. W. Ladd’s Patent, Jun 
STAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND UNDERNEATH THE GLASS BEZEL. Refuse 


Send for full descriptiv e Circular, to 


Factory 104 Eddy Street, } 
Providence, R. 1. 


, and with good move 
critical 
by Jewelers every where 

1, 1867,” 


all other 


J.A. BROWN A CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Office and Salesrooms No. 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ygy MEZZORCRAPH. 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART. 
THE QUEEN CITY MEZZORGRAPH CO, OFFER 


kK ANOTHER NEW PICTURE 


yp m of Loveliness and Beauty 
rs far eclipsing any of our former 
= — the Mezzorgraph Art 

grap 


Representing a BEAUTIFUL 


LE in graceful drapery, 


type eavenly devotion, with firm- 


ess of Faith, trusting in God se i 7 | les us to see that ewoer are. >the uges of Adveraity.”" 
" m ¢ wl ed her 


ut Lo! in triumph a radiance like the rays of a May 


ery soul with holy awe, when suddenly Swe o Angelic figures « 


fest’ 8 DESCE NDING IN HIS MILD MAJESTY 


Morr a 


ecended; one os vse God-like brow represents 


with soft, flowing robe, while his holy hands enc 


ES fresh from high Heaven's immaculate bowers. yetgemmed with Heaven's pearly 
ack-ground is artistically relieved by the dark blue sea and the Angelic form of ° FE MALE ir her soft 


flowing drapery descending in the distance, bearing flowers to the © Crowned (ng while the 


fark fore-ground 


s beautifully diversified with Rock, Foliage, Flowers, and characteristic Facial Deassentiene all of which « 


vine to form a picture of charming beauty. 


hie GUARANTEE 


to be as repre- REF NDED 
sented or money s I 


t# On receipt of SO CENTS, we will mail to the sender one copy, size 24x30 inches, upon the best 
ealendered PLATE PAPER; or, to aclub of five pictures (to one address) we will send one extra copy fr 
All orders must be PLAINLY WRITTEN, giving your post-office, county, and State, and addressed directly to th ne 

Queen City Mezzorgraph €o., 155 West Fourth St., ¢ incinwdti, 0. 
With the above new picture we still offer the CROSS OF ROSES f which so many thou- 
| <a sands have been sold) as a true and beautiful companion pictur: e will send b th pictures op 
receipt of $1.00, or either on receipt of fifty cents 
The following is one of many thousands of complimentary letters we have received : 


Words fail to express my admiration and delight « 
“ Jesus; ’’ it expresses so much of his ministry 


of the two pictures. I have always longed for a picture of 
ean hardly wait for them to be framed so that | cam feast my 


eyes upon them all the time. I show them to all my free nds and they seem as delighted as myself 


Respectfully, 
Address Queen City Mcssergr — Co., 
tt? We guarantee the safe arrival o 








Throws the 
ae, MOST POPU LAR 
c f) 

and affords Toy ever introduced. 
hours of amusement for both young and old. “Made 
of hard wood, finely polished, beantifully colored. 
A sample dozen sent prepaid, on receipt of $1 00. For 
sale by all dealers. Agents wanted 

TARGET ARROW CO., 834 Chestnut St., Phila. 


mAPPY NEW YEAR, 


25 New Year’s Cards, assort- 
ed designs, and 25 Visiting 
Cards, 10 colors, with your name 

rinted on them, and an elegant 
Morocco Card Case, mailed 
for 35 cts. Address NOVELTY 
CARD CO., Ashland, Mass. 











PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. Y. 
P. O. Box 1029 





0 ~~ — 
$5 * UNCLE SAM? PRESS. 
Chase 34 x54, Outfit, 4 styles type, &c., 
$5. @ ‘ Best’ Self-Inking, with outfit, 
$6 50. $7 ‘ Best’ Press No. 2,with ontfit, $10. 
$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue 
W. C. EVANS, 8 North 9th St., Phila 


RUBBER WORKS. 


Goods for Druggists and Stationers. Inventors’ Arti 
cles manufactured. F. H. HOLTON, 45 Gold St., N.Y. 


Portraits, &c. drawn by machinery. Ap 
paratus, with instructions, by mail,on! 
SOc Agents wanted. Smrrnoenarn 
Mro. Co., 614 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 
QCOrt= HABIT and how i v BE 1T. 
P. B. BOWSER, Lo 


1neport, To e Stamp 











T. CRAMM, #4 Hf Street, South Boston, Mass 
155 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


picture, in good order. 


TOY MOUSE ! 


LIFE SIZE AND COLOR, 


Fun for Kit. 


The best and cheapest Toy | in ‘the World. W il 
run 35 or 40 feet. Sent post paid, for 25 «ta, 
SMITH & EGGE, nox ws. Bridgeport, Ct. 















A t 
The success of agen 
ficent new combination 


“uw arren ie 





a York, or 


Cr OFFICIAL HISTORY. OF THE N 
t aelie faster t van any other boo One agent sold 34 
copies in one day This is the only authentic and com- 


plete history put me .. ~d Send for our extra terme to 
Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila., Pa. 





—— 
10 S 95°" sure made by Agente selling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 25 samples, 


worth $6, sent, postpaid, for SSec. TlInetrated Catalogue 


free. J. H. BUFFPORD'’S SONS, BOSTON. Berab'd i530 





Imitation Geld Watches 








$15. $20 aad $25 each Chains 
$2 to $12, to match Jewelry ofthe wa 
Sent ©.0.D. by Express. Sendetemp fir 
I!)aetrated Cire ler Covesme Barat WaTcnu 
FacTory, 3% Broaf4way, New York. lox 


ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for ’ 
free. Boston Novesry Co., Mase "AGE NTS I's 


95! Extre +m yatzed Cards, with name, 110 
‘ES & CO.LN NY 


s. 





WITH MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS, 


ve 


& Ballo 


No. 686 Broadway, New York, 


FOR- 


Silver-Plated Goods, 
Centennial Exposition, Phila. 


EXTRACTS FROM JUDGES’ REPORTS 
“AN EXTENSIVE DISPLAY of SILVER-PLATED 
GOODS, INCLUDING ALL VARIETIES OF 
HOUSEHOLD TABLE WAKE. 


“THEIR HOLLOW WARE,PLATED upon WHITE 
METAL, IS OF HIGH EXCELLENCE,WITH 
DESIGNS IN GOOD TASTE AND QUALITY, 
and FINISH of SUPERIOR CHARACTER, 

“THEIR MANY PATTERNS of KNIVES, FO! KS, 
AND SPOONS ARE OF GREAT EXCEL- 
LENCE. 

“THEIR HISTORICAL VASE, 

PROGRESS, 
ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE 18TH AND 
19TH CENTURIES, AN ORIGINAL AND ELAB 
ORATE COMPOSITION OF Striking Charac«- 
ter and Pralseworthy Excellence BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND EXECUTION 


REED & BARTON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS FOR 
rHEIR WARE WHEREVER EXHIBITED 
AMERICA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Salesrooms, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 
NEW DEPARTURE. 24vsuinc 


LN 


oe a ay APLE GO NO PEDDI 
709 month. , a tel and traveling expenses 1 
f aohak Tac nu turere of ENVEL( 
and PAPER 34 Senda omnes Crvctineys Tr. € 
N AGENT is wanted in every county of the I | 
States to sell the most popular book ever | 
lished For particulars, address INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO., 407 North 4th St.. St. Louis, Mo 
SATERS EASILY CURED. By one 
i rteer re. Ac ess 
Denn, Hilsabethport, X. 2 
ANTED! SALESMEN ut « { R120. «4 
ve trave 1 we st Dealers. NO 


Hotel and t ling ext yoni 
ron Mawura ( Cinemnati. OF 


WANTE to cure a case of Catarrh in each neigh 


borhood, with Dr. Karer « Remec to in- 
troduace it. Sample free. J. C. Tiltor Pitts! 





1, Pa 


Each week to Agents, Goods Staple ‘ ) 

testimonials received. Terme libera Par- 

ticulars free. J Wi mru & ( , St. La «, Mo. 

W pone ~ oy ennry ght Hardware todeal- 

ANTED sessnesieeiers crs 
He te 1 


—, Vv ng expences paid. Ad- 
dress DEFIANCE M'F'G’ CO., Chicago, | 


ANTEL permanent employ ment: od 


v mien Uvedeastets al Works, ' "1,0 


350 4,rOstH. Agents want 4 Beat 


ape One ' le 


free. Address J. LERONSON, ‘Detroit, Mich. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
wo ple watel tnt treet ' ta. 
Der terme, ‘address COULTER & CO... wo 


nt ( made by ONE Avent in ST days. 18 new 
+ M ie INGTON, Curoaco 
VE ine want an Agent in every town 
Easy work at home Write now and we 
YES: will start you. $a day sure toa SIMP 
SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St., N. ¥ 
)NCLOSE #t'mp to Dr. Dodge, Planters H'se, 8t. Louis 
4 Mo., for Cardiac Articles as published Chr. Timea. 


ADIES can make $ a day in their own city or 


4 town. Address ELLIS M'F’'G CO., Waltham, Mass. 








Month. Outfit worth #1 free to Agents 
KI()0 B Excel. Mi 151 Michigan Ave.,Chi ago, Lil 


Ser we oF A Week to Agents. Sampier FREE. 

| B0 S S/ é P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Mains 
'T. AND MONEY. Great secrets sent free by 

mn E Tue Uns Postmutve Co., Newark, N. J 


Har — te, We Ky, " aa. 


| OPREPATI mm n the ft t , 
Canada, on receipt af I ] aos the I 

Hawren's Macavinn, Hanes Y ees oil Ramee 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for ¢ 


Postage free 


An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Ween y, of 
Bazan will be prprive atta ff ever Club af I v 
Sonecuinenes af B40 wh uw ve ifta . 4 


Trams von Apverrrmine tw Hanren's Weexny ano 


Hanren’s Ta 
Harper's Werkl | e 1 42 , 
Outside I e, $4 0) pe " 
Harper's Bazar +100 Line; Cuts and Dieplay, 
$1 2% per Line—eact sert 
MANPER & BROTH w 











A NATIONAL GAME THAT IS PLAYED OUT. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.6.GUNTHER’S SONS 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


Invite inspection to their Stock of 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK, 


LONDON BOOKS, 


Rare and Valuable, 


AT 
LONDON PRICES. 


Suitable for public institutions and gentlemen's 
private libraries, many of which ave curious and of 
re occurrence 

Now Ready, Catalogue No. 93. 
p ation. 
application A. L, LUYSTER, 


7 Bloomsbury Market, London. 138 Fulton St., N.Y. 


KNABE 


Highest Centennial Award. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF MERIT. 
By the system of awards adopted, Pianos of all 
grades received medals of precisely the same charac- 
ter, but the true test of merit appears only in the re 
ports of the judges accompanying the medals, The 
judges found in the Knabe Pianos 
The Best Hxponents of the Art of 
Piano Making, 

And by their verdict have conceded to them 
THE LEADING POSITION, 
COMBINING 
All the Requisites of a Perfect Instru- 
ment in the Highest Degree : 
POWER, RICHNESS, AND SINGING QUALITY 
OF TONE, EASE AND ELASTICITY OF TOUCH, 





y 


y 





EFFECTIVENESS OF ACTION, SOLIDITY AND 
ORIGINALITY OF CONSTRUCTION, EXCEL- 
LENCE OF WORKMANSHIP ON ALL FOUR 


STYLES, 
Concert Grands, Parlor Grands, 
Square and Upright Pianos, 


WM. KNABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE and NEW YORK, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FULTON STREET N% 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 





: ae . - an 
STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Sore Agent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 
[Fire saggy oy 4 of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-inking, 
vorr PrINbin geen 


see Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
° sizesfor large work. Anybody can work them, 


oR* have good pastime for spare hours, and can 





— make money by taking in sinal) jobs. 
have much fun andmake money 
BO y S very fast at printing cards, etc, 
Send two stamps for catalogue. 
to Mfn, KELSEY & ©O. Meriden, Conn 
New York Office, 260 Broadway. 


DICRH’S TASTELESS MEDICINES 
For Sale by all Drugegists. 


Mailed gratis on | 


HOLIDAYS. 


— 


TIFFANY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE, 


Have the largest stock of Jew- 
elry they have ever shown, 
| including Diamonds and other 
|Gems. Stone Cameos, Coral, 
and all Gold Jewelry of French, 
| English, Roman, and their own 





make. A full line of Moderate 
priced goods suitable for pres- 
| ents for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
| Children. 

Mail orders receive prompt 
and particular attention. 
ACME CLUB SKATE. 








Self-Fastening, requires no Plates, Straps, nor Key. 
Send stamp for List of Skates, Novelties, and Sporting 
Goods. FISH & SIMPSON, 182 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


t#@™~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


FOR AMATEURS. 
By ARTHUR HOPE. 


A practical Manual of Scroll- 
Sawing, Inlaying, and Home Or- 
namentation. Coniains 50 fall 
sized Designs, new and beautifal. 
Designs are worth more than price 
of book. Elegantly bound, 8vo. 
For sale by booksellers generally. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
$150. Descriptive circular mailed 
JOHN WILKINSON, Publisher, 

55 Lake Street, Chicago. 


r wat’ 1 To NEW 
500 PIANOS & ORGANS *“*"aXp 
Second-hand, of First-Class Makers, includ- 
ing WATERS’, will be sold DURING the 
| HOLIDAYS at lower prices for Cash, or in- 
stallments, or to let until paid for, than ever 
| before offered in N.Y. From $10 to $15 
monthly will buy a first-class new Piano,and 
$5 to 810 monthly a splendid Organ. Illus. 
trated Catalogues Mailed. AGENTS WANT- 
| ED. HORACE WATERS & SONS, Ware- 
| rooms, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, N.Y. 





to any address. 














SEALE €0) 
265 BROADWAY. 


»SEND FOR ESTIMATES.= J 


FLORIDA BITTERS | 


Are the Best Tonic and superior to any Imported Bit- 
| tera, Try it. Sold by all Druggists, Grocers, and 


“y.0- 4257. CLARK & HOYT, N. Y. 
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United States Life Insurance Company. 


What the New York Insurance Department Reports After a 
Thorough Examination of the United States Life Ins. Co, 


[DecemBer 23, 1876, 


To the Hon. Wa. Suyru, 
Acting Supt. N. Y. Ins. Dept. 

Pursuant to your appointment, Nc. 360, bearing date Nov. 13th, 1876, the undersigned, your commission- 
ers, yey report that since the date of your commission they have been engaged at the office of the 
United States Life Insurance Company of New York City, in making an examination of the condition and 
affairs of said Company; that at the date of this report we have concluded a most thorough and exhaustive 
investigation of the securities, books, and papers of said institution, the result of which, showing the Com- 
pany’s condition on Nov. 1st, 1876, is given below. 

We further report that every facility was given your examiners to make their researches full and complete, 
and the officers of the Company are deserving of your commendation therefor. 

Complete schedules, giving each premium loan and uncollected and deferred premiums seriatim, are now 
on file in this department, together with a record of every policy in force. Mortgage Lists, giving each Mort- 
gage, with date and page of record, together with detailed lists of all other Assets, are also on file. 


I. ASSETS. 


Avpany, Nov. 27th, 1876. 












resnecubinnkiives ts seeeecereereeceseesscesscsssseccseseesesteeecsesecsscssssscesseseces 961,008 94 
WOES GUE DEGONIE BINS TRON oe osc cctv cn ccce cdocccscccctecccccsccssascessoscdebeecseert 2,660,707 19 
STOCKS AND BONDS OWNED, 3/2 Velue. Market Value. 
Dh, Oy I vik cewdesicen 0000 cs cdsigcevcccececcbaabotbn edoceved $137,350 $158,208 69 
iy a a nih ined 0.0606 09bsc00seesege0cesccdséenbeease 508,000 540,675 00 
GR THEE, « co bebecceasbaiensc cece ce ccccorticceboasess . 213,000 226.780 00 
eS. OOM GED SEED, 0.060 0000 0.056000 opgecece ccsensneseencsince 55,000 59,850 00 
nD Ce GN Moo cobic bec deseiel tb sésces cece cpsconseabdens , 140,000 149,045 83 
Erie County Coupon Bonds... Getsteeecths ssbbsoccb ennpaduaumiicitosss 25,000 25,583 33 
Eastchester, N. Y., Coupon errr 16,009 16,280 00 
Richmond County, N. ¥., Bonds............... 2,500 2,562 50 
Ce GY SE, cEGR Eh alice ccnecscces cocessscccccuness iteess 50,000 50,500 00 
See Wess, COU Pe EGO, g ccsccccccccctcccebccbdedoesess cesses 100,000- 104,000 00 
Serecy City Megletered BOGS. «2.25. .cccccccccccccccccconcsedeses seeccece 74,000 77,140 00 
Diatsict Of Colmmnbla 64S BemOs. ... cease cccsieccsevece cccccccssccescesss 150,000 105,000 00 
, ee Oe ee ee eee eer $1,470,850 1,515,625 35 1,515,625 35 
COLLATERAL LOANS, ar Value. Market Value. Amount Loaned. 
Bonds and Mortgages S sEST cst ovedecsocccgccedvsiceesteee $50,000 $30,000 
J. S. Bonds..... Sah 10,000 11,600 10,000 
Dime Savings Bank Stock.... 3,000 3,000 1,500 
iba teieks Fis dhe cknonht sahad with adeh o65< oo ches cote 1,000 1,130 900 
PO CO cn cccnccccccceqctapccenvereccesccocccaseoveset 50,000 59,000 10,000 
ee 114,000 115,730 52,400 52,400 00 
OO 6 ccna nebbiheeeentan asses “a 
Cash in Bank, per Certificates... . os . 108,989 24 
Total Cash Items....... Ci i thi, els bit obese abeahoieeenesaae » aaihmeonids 104,462 26 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force..............cccccccccctcccccocevccecucvectcece 172,744 72 
ee ens i Soh ci padncdescccccccs ces ceenesocaaiewerte cecal obits 115,490 00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds and Mortgages........... abiesnneuneson@ens 70,735 93 
Accrued Interest on Premium Notes and Loans...................... 6,234 58 


$4,759,403 02 


$18,839 09 
5,695 18 





ped cacwresdegecssseeade sbboedeersedicenssed coocndecsanreeenerscceec se 27,5384 27 











Af@gregate Total Assets.............05000. Ath d heb decnet ctnebides ters 
Hl. LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of all the outstanding policies in force on the 3ist day of October, 1876, com- 
puted by the Insurance Department, according to the American Experience Table of Mor- 


$4,786,937 29 


tality, with 449 per cent. interest...............+... o een VE Sb buecepesiasiars en .-+ $3,846,827 00 
Unpaid losses, including all reported and supposed claims... .......... 00.666. c cece ccc eeee 122,930 00 
a _ 2 o fo | rrr rer Peer 6,829 22 
ST bintntsdccdhdbodtdsndbassédbnssebince oo pitts nishentm nbieeeibanmatiia 2,500 00 
Liability for reserve on lapsed policies where said policies can be restored on application 11,009 00 
a. <5 chakh Gln bh oe sans babsnd ese Givbdes +o cdeeedsteseetedeeincsestul cau . .v« $3,990,095 22 


Surplus as regards policy holders on the basis of admitted assets. 
Surplus as regards policy holders on the basis of total assets. . 
Capital Stock. ... ‘ be ; 

Capital Scrip....... 


acute - be ° $769,307 80 
odieddieve ° 796,842 07 
pO AER Re as ee ee . , 250,000 00 
125,000 v0 


Commissioners. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
Atuany, December 4th, 1876. 

I, Witttam Smyru, Acting Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York, do 
hereby certify that I have compared the annexed copy of ae and Report of Commissioners on ex- 
amination of United States Life Insurance Company of New York with the original on file in this Department, 
and that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and of the whole of said original. (Schedules excepted.) 

In witness whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal, at the City of Albany, this 4th 
day of December, 1876. : : 

{t. 8.) WM. SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 


Humphreys’ Parisian Diamonds. 





Are a coating of real Diamonds on a pure Crystal. THEIR LUSTRE IS PURE, BRILLIANT, IMPER- 
ISHABLE, UNTARNISHED BY WEAR. Are as desirable as real Gems, and cost thirty times less. They 
are set in 18-Karat Gold. 

We send Goods to any address, C. O. D., with the privilege to examine before paying. 
alogue. ET HAVE NO AGENTS, 


Send for Cat- 


HUMPHREYS, 
779 Broadway, New York. 


PECK & SNYDER'S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 
’ b=] 
_ 


The best Skate in the world. An appropriate Centen- 








Awarded by CentenniaL 
Exposition to 
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| The best article for Clean- 
‘} ing & Polishing Silverware, 
Honsehold Utensils, &c. 








nial Gift. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular, wit! 
: PEIN, REDINGS | prices, to PECK & SNYDER WP's, 126 Nassau St.,N.1. 
: No. 9 Gold St., N.¥. j NEW YORK 
SOMETHING NEW. 
The Popular Photograph Camera. “= 


t?” EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Full directions accompanying each instrument, with 

material for making 12 negatives. Price $5 00. Send for 

Circular. G. 8, WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Don’t fail to mention Harper's Weekly. 


QUARIUM 





B roadway 8 35 st 
== = W.C.Coup MANAGER. _ 
— Con t4bttien St Boston: | CENTENNIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


FAVORITE CIGAR- 
ETTE ROLLER, 
2% inches long. 

» Silver-Plated, 50¢. Sent on 
ig receipt of price. POPE MFG, 












BOSS PRINTING PRESS. 


The neatest press made. Adjustable 
Gauge with Ink Table and Roller. War- 

ranted to give satisfaction. Price, $1 50; 
= by mail, $i 75. Send 10c. for our Cata- 
logue of Sporting and Novelty Goods. 
WILLIAMS & CROCK , 91 Duane St., New York. 


For the Stereoscope, Graphoscope, Album, Portfolio, and 
Magic Lantern. Stereoscopic views postpaid, $3 per doz. 
Send stamp Catalogue of Wilson's choice selections. 
Canvassers and Agents Wanted. 
¢#~ Head-quarters for Lantern Slices. Largest stock 
in America, Catalogue 25c. EDWARD L. WILSON, 
Supt. Centennial Photo. Co.,Office,116 N.7th St., Phile 
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THE “CHALLENGER” 
EXPEDITION 
Oxe of the most important scientific expedi 
tions of recent times was that of the Challenger, 
to which reference has been frequently made in 
the Weekly under the head of “ Scientific Intelli 
gence.” The expedition, which was sent out by 
the British government, made the cireuit of th« 


gions hitherto but partially known, making almost 
numberless deep-sea soundings, and bringing to 


the light of day the mysteries of the world be 








| neath the mighty waters. 


THE “CHALLENGER 


A number of skillful 


| artists and photographers accompanied the expe- 
| dition, and not the least valuable of the treasures 


carried home were the sketches and photographs, 
which form a part of the records of the voyag 
On this page we give engravings from several of 
these sketches. The first two show the lava pit 
of the celebrated burning mountain of the Sand 


| wich Islands, Kilauea, the largest continually act 
globe, gathering information respecting many re- | 


ive crater in the world, It is a huge pit, eight 
miles in circumference, and a thousand feet in 


depth. It lies upon the eastern side of Mauna 


Loa—a mountain over 13,000 fect in height, which 








LAVA AND CRATER OF 


EXPEDITION—PENGUINS AT LNACCESSIBLE ISLAND, TRISTAN D 








has a summit crater whose activity is intermit- | 


tent. This immense pit is easily descended, and 
the traveler may stand directly on the edge of the 
seething lake and dip his staff in the burning lava 
The most destructive eruptions proceed from the 
crater of Mauna Loa. Especially memorable are 
those of 1832, 1840, 184 185 
and 187 Those of 1840, 1859, and 1868 made 
their way o and added considerably 
rhe distanee over which 
the melted lava flowed was fift , and the 
time was eight da‘ The sight of this 
mass moving over the land m 


) 1855, 1859, 1868, 
tinto th en 
to the area of the land 

miles 


burning 


KILAUEA, SANDWICH ISLANDS 


t have been grand | 
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and impre asive 
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the South Atlant claimed by Great Britai 
and during wt nment of NAPOLEON at 
St. Helena | i Leu B garrison N 

ill is desolat 1 bat ! the « inhal 

tants are ea-bird umd | The formet 
in some instances f | iad flocks in 
the air as to o light 1 the latte 
were 80 numerous that it 1 il y had 
only understood the adv of atior 
they might have withstood the landing of th 


stranger 
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“wr > ‘OS ue) i . p , ; , : : 

The fro t continuing more and more severe, the Thames before London was still planted with boothes in formsl streetes, all sorts of 

printed. This numonr took so universally, that "twas estimated the printer gain’d 5£ a day for a line only at sixpence a name 
streetes, sleds, shding with skeetes, a bull-baiting, horse and coach races, puppet-plays and interludes, cookes, tipling, and other lewd so that 
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{ EKLY.fp December 23, 1876. | 
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TY FATRRISTMAS, 1683. 
Il sorts of Bind shops furnish’d, and full of commodities, even to a printing-presse, where the people and ladyes tooke a fancy to have their names 
ce a name what he got by ballads, &e. Coaches plied from Westminster to the Temple, and from several other staires to and fro, as in the 
other lew so that it seemed to be a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on the water."—Zvelyn’s Diary, January 24, 1684. 
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“T CAME 


Two pretty, old-fashioned cottages standing 
near each other on a secluded tree-shaded coun- 
try road, separated by a little meadow, which 
from the birth of Spring to the death of Autumn 
rejoiced in waving green grasses and white dai- 
sies and yellow dandelions, and after that wore 
a robe woven of snow-flakes as fair and pure as 
when they fell from the skies, until old Winter, 
to whom the robe belonged, hearing the return- 
ing birds ask for the violets, gathered it about 
him and vanished again 

In one of them, the larger, in front of which 
was a neatly kept lawn, and at the back a small 
hot-house and miniature vegetable garden, lived 
Miles Guernsey and his man Mike, the one an 
old bachelor, the other, as he described himself, 
“a widdy man, thanks be to the Lord that sint 
her rest.” 

In the other—Rose Cottage they called it, for 
in rose-time it was completely surrounded by 
they filled the space in front and clam 
hered over the porch and up the sides of the 
house—had lived a quiet elderly couple for many 
years, until about a month before my story (if 
it may be dignified by that title) begins, when 
they went to heaven on the very same day, as 
they had often prayed to, loving old souls, and 
left Rose Cottage waiting for new tenants. 

“Just as I'd got comfortably settled,” grum- 
bled Miles Guernsey, “to be all upset again! 
Other old men and women live till they’re a hun- 
dred. Why couldn’t these have done so, instead 
of dying at the early age of eighty? And there’s 
no knowing who'll take the cottage. Somebody 
with cats, dogs, and babies, ’'ve no doubt—three 
kinds of animals I detest.” 

“Thrue fur ye, boss,” said Mike, with an omi- 
nous shake of the head. 

There was something else Mr. Guernsey insist- 
ed he detested, and that was an old maid, “A 
man,’ he used to say, “don’t need smiles and 
kisses and pet names and children hanging around 
him to keep him sweet, but a woman does, Of 
course some of the poor things can’t help their 
forlorn state: the men don’t propose, or they do 
and run away, or their parents cut up rough, or 
they have invalid relations to take care of. I’m 
very sorry for them; they have my heartiest sym- 
pathy ; but, all the same, I don’t like ’em.” 

And so when Mike came one lovely June morn- 
ing to tell his master the cottage was rented, add- 
ing, with a sly grin, “ An’ shure it’s a owld maid 
an’ her mother,” Mr. Guernsey said something of 
which he ought to have been ashamed, and which, 
for that reason, I sha’n’t set down, and then went 
on, sarcastically, “ And now we'll have all sorts 
of ‘ sweet, cunning pets,’ I suppose ; but if any of 
them come near my premises” —furiously—* [Il 
poison ’em, drown ’em, wring their necks. Do 
you hear, Mike ?” 

“ Faith, I do,” said Mike, grimly. 

“T’ve lived here ten years,” resumed the mas- 
ter, “in peace and quiet, driven here by an old 
maid in the first place, and it will be hard in- 
deed if Iam driven away by another. With a 
piano or guitar, no doubt ?” 

“ Aither that last or a fiddle, Sur,” said Mike. 
“T sor the gurril a-carryin’ it in yisterday in its 
own nate little coffin.” 

“She'll play and sing from morning till night, 
out of time and tune, and I shall be obliged to 
close all the doors and suffocate.” 

“ Anyhow,” suggested Mike, “there can’t be 
no babies.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” said Mr. Guernsey, 
fervently; “though I don’t know but what the 
guitar’s worse. You can scare young chiidren by 
making faces at ’em. When do they move in, 
Mike ?” 

‘To-morrow, Sur,” said Mike. 
dreadful !” 

“We'll go a-fishing, Mike. Be ready to-mor- 
row morning at daybreak, and we'll stay away a 
week. [ never could bear the noise women make 
when they're putting a house to rights, as they 
call it; and if I can’t stand it after we come 
hack, why, ll pull up stakes and go for good, 
that’s all.” 

“ Vis, Sur,’ said Mike. 

When Miles Guernsey and his man returned 
from the fishing excursion, Miss Osborne and 
Miss Osborne’s mother and Miss Osborne’s inaid 
of all work were installed in Rose Cottage, and, 
sure enough, the first sounds that greeted the 
ears of the fishermen were the pleasant tinkling 
of the guitar and an equally pleasant voice sing- 
ing an old-fashioned love song—not out of time, 
however, and decidedly in tune. 

And the very next day a small dog, after sniff- 
ing curiously about on the outside for a while, 
squeezed himself nearly flat, and, crawling under 
the front gate, frisked gayly over the tiny lawn, 
and from thence up to the porch, where sat the 
lawn’s owner reading the newspaper. 

The intruder was a bright-eyed little terrier, 
slightly lame in one of his hind-legs, and he pro- 
ceeded to caper about the old bacheler as though 
in him he recognized an early but long-lost friend. 

“ Mike!” shouted Mr. Guernsey. 

“Sur!” shouted Mike, running out with a po- 
tato in one hand and a knife in the other 

“ Remove this dog.” 

“ Ramove it is, Sur,’ 
knife and potato. 

But “this dog” clearly objected to being re- 
moved. He skipped nimbly around, barking all 
the time in a “what larks!” manner; darted un- 
der the garden chairs; got entangled in a wood- 
bine that was climbing to the roof of the porch, 
and tore it down; seized the knife Mike had 
dropped, in his mouth, and made off with it; and 
the “ widdy man,” making after him, slipped on 
the treacherous potato and came down with a 
whack. 

“ This thing must be stopped at once /” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Guernsey, setting his broad-brimmed hat 
firmly upon his head, and grasping his cane. 
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Out of his own gate he marched in the most dig- | ing from its mouth. “Poor Mary Ann!” she was 


nified style, along the path, through the rose- 
crowded garden, to the door of Rose Cottage. “I 
want to see your mistress,” he said to the black- 
eyed maid-servant who answered his ring. 

“Which ?” asked the girl. 

“What ?” retorted Mr. Guernsey. 

“Oh! I thought p’r’aps you didn’t know the 
old lady’s laid up with rheumatiz—got cold mov- 
ing. Will Miss Osborne do?” 

“ Any body,” said Miles, walking into the par- 
lor, as she threw open the door. Evidently Miss 
Osborne was extremely fond of roses. The 
white muslin curtains were looped back with 
sprays of half-opened ones; a vase filled with 
them stood on the centre table; on the hearth 
lay shells from which they peeped, and a vine 
that ran up the window outside had been coaxed 
through a broken pane, and hung, heavy with 
sweet white buds, over the picture of a handsome 
young man in the dress of a clergyman. The 
guitar leaned against the arm of a cozy old-fash- 
ioned crimson sofa; a hanging shelf of books 
occupied one corner of the room; 4 mirror, whose 
tarnished frame was almost hidden by a pretty 
arrangement of autumn leaves, hung in the other. 
“Humph ! she’s got some taste,” said the old 
bachelor to himself, and began, without knowing 
why, to wish he were at home—in fact, was med- 
itating an inglorious retreat, when the old maid 
entered the room. 

Tall, graceful, with chestnut-brown hair parted 
simply over a frank unwrinkled brow, and gath- 
ered into a silken net at the back of her head; 
honest gray-biue eyes that looked full at you; 
arched eyebrows two shades darker than the 
hair ; small,-straight nose ; cheeks a little faded, 
but still-throwing out pink roses on occasion ; 
lovely mouth, with the faintest suspicion of a 
shadow at the corners, which was instantly lost 
in a sunshiny smile, 

“ Our neighbor, Mr. Guernsey, I believe ?” she 
said, in a remarkably pleasant voice. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Guernsey, blushing violent- 
ly (the idea of it! an old bachelor, forty-five his 
last birthday, blushing because an old maid look- 
ed at him !), and having uttered this monosyllable, 
he dropped his hat, and put his cane through the 
crown of it as he stooped to pick it up again. 
The hat in his hand once more, he went on: “ I’ve 
called to see if you—that is, your mother—I mean 
both of you, of course— In fact,” with sudden 
inspiration, “I came to ask if you would like 
some trout ; just out of the water yesterday.” 

“Qh! thank you; you’re very kind,” said Miss 
Osborne, a little surprise in her voice, and a puz- 
zled expression in her eyes; and at that moment 
Mike’s rough tones broke in from outside : 

“T’ve got him, boss, an’ the divil’s own time 
I’ve had to ketch him. Bedad, he’s the liveliest 
lame dog 1 iver tuit in me loife, an’ he’s pult down 
the other vine an’—” 

“ Good-day,” hurriedly said “the boss,” flying 
before the old maid’s questioning looks, and spin- 
ning off the stoop with such impetus as to almost 
knock down his faithful retainer. “Shut up, you 
idiot !” he said, in a hoarse whisper. “ Drop that 
dog, and go home and fasten the vines up again.” 

“ Howly Moses!” ejaculated Mike, as he disap- 
peared in a hurry ; “is it mad he is ?” 

“Oh dear!’ exclaimed the old maid, raising 
her pretty hands and eyebrows as she caught 
sight of the “fine little fellow’s” dirty paws and 
drooping tail, “he’s been in some mischief; I’m 
sure he has; I saw your man. What has he 
been doing, Mr. Guernsey? In the kindness of 
your heart you’re screening him ; I know you are. 
Oh, Waif! Waif! if you weren’t lame, I'd whip 
you. I picked him up in the street one day, Mr. 
Guernsey”—the pink roses were in full bloom 
now—‘“ where some wicked boys had left him 
after breaking his leg, and took him home and 
nursed him well again, and the poor thing be- 
came so attached to me I couldn’t bear to leave 
him behind when we left the city.” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Guernsey, adding, 
rather irrelevantly, ‘I don’t wonder at it. Good- 
morning.” And so the acquaintance began. 

“What a fool I’ve been!” said Miles, as, once 
more on his own porch, he picked up his news- 
paper again; “but, bless me, who’d want to hurt 
a lame dog ”” 

A week passed away, during which Mr. Guern- 
sey only caught occasional glances of his fair 
neighbor, as she came out into the garden among 
the roses, with a plain straw hat shading her face 
and tied with a bit of blue ribbon under her chin. 
“T always liked blue ribbon,” sighed the old bach- 
elor. “She used to wear it.” “She” was the 
young girl he had loved some twenty years ago, 
and from whom he had been separated by the 
machinations of Ais father and her old maiden 
aunt, 

All was calm and serene, when one morning 
Mike burst into the library, where his master sat, 
and gasped out, “‘Thim lamb chops, Sur, the dil- 
icate tinder wuns I mint for yer dinner, they're 
gone, an’ the burrid’s most frighted to death, 
Sur, an’ no liss—or may I niver shpake another 
wurrid—than fourteen kittens in the wood-shed, 
an’ all on account uv Miss Osborne’s cat, the thafe 
uv the wurrild,” 

“ This certainly must be stopped at once,” said 
Mr. Guernsey. “Give me my hat, Mike;” and 
away he went, growing angrier and angrier at 
every step. His lamb chops! and no more to be 
had until to-morrow—good gracious! And four- 
teen kittens—gracious goodness !—to say noth- 
ing of the canary in a fit, perhaps its power of 
song scared away forever! 

He actually banged the gate of the garden of 
roses; but his anger, which was up to “ butter 
melts” at least, fell to “zero” when he entered 
the pretty parlor. There sat the old maid, in a 
low rocking-chair, idly swaying to and fro, dressed 
in a loose flowing white wrapper, without a ruffle 
or puff, with a golden-hearted daisy in her hair 
and another at her throat, and by her side stood 
the lean, lank cat with a squalling kitten hang- 





saying; “but where, oh, where are the other—” 
when she raised her kind eyes and met the not 
at all irate gaze of the old bachelor. “Glad to 
see you again, Mr. Guernsey,” she said, in her 
frank voice, rising and holding out her hand. 
“ Mother is much better, thank you”—in answer 
to some rather indistinct query on the subject. 
“ Run away with your kittie”’—to the cat. “ Not 
a very handsome cat, is she, Mr.Guernsey? Poor 
thing! she came to our door one cruel cold night 
last winter, half starved, and with the tips of her 
poor ears frozen off. I took her in, warmed and 
fed her, and she wouldn’t go away again. To tell 
the truth, I didn’t try very hard to make her; and 
I couldn’t bear to desert her, when we came here, 
any more than I could Waif. He and she, odd 
as it may seem, are very fond of each other. But 
one bad habit, I’m sorry to say, I can’t break her 
of, or haven’t as yet—a result of her early vaga- 
bond life in the streets: she steals.” Then sud- 
denly noticing a queer expression on the face of 
her listener, she continued, eagerly, “I hope she 
hasn’t been annoying you in any way ?” 

Straight into those still child-like eyes did Miles 
Guernsey look, and say, deliberately, “ Oh no, not 
at all. I came to ask if you—that is” (growing 
a little incoherent), “ your mother—of course I 
mean both of you—would like a fresh cucumber 
or two and some green pease” (with a flush of 
pride); “I’m ahead of all the neighbors.” He 
meant the pease were. 

“ A thousand thanks,” said Miss Osborne. 

“ Nine hundred and ninety-nine too many,” said 
Miles, actually smiling at her. ‘“ Good-day.” And 
when he re-appeared in the study, he had a daisy 
in his button-hole. 

Mike came out of the dining-room, where he 
had been soothing the canary with a crisp lettuce 
leaf. “ Well, Sur ?” said he. 

“Hang the bird’s cage where the cat can’t 
reach it, lock up the chops after this, and drown 
thirteen of the kittens,” quietiy said Mr. Guernsey. 

“ Mad, is it?’ Mike soliloquized. “ He’s mad- 
der nor fifty hatters.” 

“Good heavens! what man in his sober senses,” 
Miles Guernsey asked himself, “ would hurt a froz- 
en-eared cat ?” 

Summer passed away, carrying with her the 
fragrant roses and thousands of other beautiful 
flowers; autumn, in richly tinted rustling gar- 
ments, gathered the gold and brown and crimson 
leaves to her bosom, and bade the earth farewell ; 
winter came, and flung downy snow-flakes upon 
and hung glittering icicles from the roofs of the 
cottages and the naked branches of the trees—and 
the neighbors had only met a dozen times. But 
in that dozen times Miles Guernsey had managed 
to learn (principally from the old lady, a delicate, 
sweet-faced woman, from whom the daughter had 
inherited her pleasant eyes) that the picture of 
the handsome young man in the parlor was the 
portrait of Rosa’s lover, who had died fifteen 
years before in a foreign land, where he had gone 
for his health. “Rosa was well-nigh broken- 
hearted at first,” said the old lady; “but time 
has softened her grief, and now she can speak of 
him as calmly as she can of the darling little sis- 
ter who died when she was a child.” From the 
same source he learned that Rosa’s father had 
been a speculator, unlucky in all his speculations, 
and that when, his last great disappointment 
breaking his heart, he departed this life, there 
was very little left for his widow and children. 
“ Robert, my only son,” said the old lady, “ helps 
us all he can; but lately he has married a sweet 
girl, who has patiently waited for him five long 
years, and now Rosa and I will have to live more 
economically than ever, if that be possible. But, 
dear me, how I do run on, and how Rosa would 
scold me if she knew it! but you are so kind and 
sympathetic, Mr. Guernsey, that, short as cur ac- 
quaintance has been, I almost regard you as one 
of the family. Rosa, my dear, I should like Mr. 
Guernsey to hear that new song your brother sent 
you last week.” 

“ And would Mr. Guernsey like to hear it?” 
Rosa asks. 

“ How can you ask me ?” says the old bachelor. 
“T am always pleased to hear you sing.” By 
which remark you will perceive he had become 
entirely reconciled to the guitar. 

It was the evening of Christmas-day. Miles 
Guernsey sat alone in his parlor, thought on his 
brow and a pipe in his mouth, when Mike entered 
with a dainty rose-perfumed three-cornered note. 

“From the owld maid, Sur,” said he. 

“Miss Osborne, you mean,” said his master, 
sternly. ‘“ Don’t call her an old maid again.” 

“Would Mr. Guernsey”—so the note ran—“ give 
Mrs. and Miss Osborne the pleasure of his com- 
pany this Christmas evening? Brother Robert 
and his wife have come down from the city, and 
there would be a little music, a little supper, and 
whist.” 

“Wait, and I'll write an answer,” said Mr. 
Guernsey. And while Mike waited, he began to 
talk again. “Shure ye heard the news, Sur? the 
village is full uv it. They say she oughtn’t’a done 
it ; that it’s incouragin’ wickedness an’—” 

“ Who the dickens are you talking about?” 
asked his master, turning impatiently around, pen 
in hand. 

“The owld—I mane Miss Osborne, Sur,” an- 
swered Mike. 

“ And pray what shouldn’t she have done ? 

“Taken Bessie West's baby, Sur.” 

“*Taken Bessie West’s baby?’ Go on this 
moment, Mike, or I'll brain you with the poker.” 

“Well, you see, Sur,” Mike, thus admonished, 
went on glibly enough, “ ye know that unfortunate 
story about Bessie West, the purty sewin’-gurril ?” 

“Yes, yes—Heaven knows I do. Not a wom- 
an’s tongue within ten miles, except one, but has 
wagged about it.” 

“ Well, Sur, last night she died, an’ she sint for 
the owld—I mane Miss Osborne. For she was 
frighted uv the other women, they'd been so hard 
to her—bad ‘cess to °em!—an’ half uv ‘em wid 
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childher uv their own, an’ not knowin’ what they’re 
comin’ to; an’ the owld—I mane Miss Osborne, 
wint—” 

“Of course she did,” interrupted his master. 
“Go on.” 

“ An’ she prayed wid the poor thing, an’ closed 
her eyes; an’ whin she came away she fetched 
the young wun wid her, an’ they do say she’s 
a-goin’ to ’dopt it, an’ theyll niver shpake to her 
agin.” 

“Which would be a very great pity!” said the 
old bachelor, with emphasis, and rather a diabol- 
ical grin. 

“Yis, Sur. An’ now I suppose we'll be afther 
movin’, shure, for it only naded the baby to make 
it complate: owld—I mane Miss Osborne, cats, 
dogs, an’ babies.” 

“Get me my great-coat,” was the only reply 
he received. “I'll answer the note personally.” 
And the great-coat on, away started Miles Guern- 
sey for Rose Cottage once more. 

“ Bedad,” said Mike, with an intoxicated wink, 
“it’s mesilf knew he wouldn’t shtand the baby.” 

Miss Osborne’s parlor was that night, if pos- 
sible, brighter and cheerier than it was on the 
summer day the old bachelor first entered it. 
Instead of roses, Christmas greens dotted with 
brilliant red berries looped back the curtains, 
enwreathed the pictures, and drooped from vases 
and shells, and right over the tall wax candle 
burning on the centre table hung a bunch of 
mistletoe (sent with kindly greetings and a real 
English plum-pudding from some kinsfolk across 
the sea), its waxen berries gleaming like clouded 
pearls among its slender green leaves. Miss Os- 
borne had evidently not expected her guest so 
soon, for she sat before the glowing grate fire 
with Bessie West’s baby on her knees, its small 
pink toes held out toward the welcome warmth, 
and itself cooing and gurgling after the fashion 
peculiar to extreme youth. 

How lovely she looked, with a spray of holly 
in her hair, a tender light in her eyes, and the 
loose sleeves of her dark silk dress falling back 
from her shapely white arms, as she held the 
child with motherly grace, and softly sang a 
dreamy nursery rhyme! Miles Guernsey thought 
of a beautiful Madorna he had seen in Rome as 
he looked earnestly at her, a moment before she 
became aware of his presence. (The black-eyed 
maid-servant going out in a hurry as he reached 
the door, he had entered unheard.) At last she 
started up, the roses in her cheeks sweeter and 
pinker than ever. “A merry Christmas!” she 
cried. “ How good of you to come so early! Ill 
go call brother Robert.” 

“T don’t want to see your brother,” said the old 
bachelor—“ at least not yet. I came to ask—” 

“T was sure you would,” said Miss Osborne, 
breaking out into a laugh like a young girl’s. 
“T told mother so this morning. J know what 
you came to ask.” 

“Are you quite certain you do?” said the old 
bachelor, an odd smile spreading over his face, 
until it danced in his handsome dark eyes. 

“ Quite certain,” said the old maid, seriously. 
“ But we really don’t need your help, Mr. Guern- 
sey; for although we are far from rich, we have 
enough to share with this dear little one, sent to 
me, it seems—don’t think me foolish—as a pre- 
cious Christmas gift on the blessed Christmas- 
day—the day Mary clasped her beautiful Boy to 
her heart in the stable at Bethlehem. See, isn’t 
she pretty? Andso plump! Take her in your 
arms. I am sure you, who are so kind to cats 
and dogs, must almost Jove this motherless little 
girl.” And she laid the child in the arms of the 
man who had never held a baby before, and who 
looked down upon it with something very like 
tears glittering in his eyes. 

“Yes, it is pretty, aud plump, and every thing 
you say. Rosa—pardon me, Miss Osborne; but 
please take it back. I’m afraid of it. It’s mak- 
ing fearful mouths at me, and I’m sure it’s going 
to scream,” said the old bachelor, after holding 
baby exactly two minutes, the tears, if they were 


tears, gone, and the smile back again. “Do take 
it, I beg, or I shall drop it.” 
The old maid held out her arms. He placed 


the child in them. 

“ And now you must go to bed, baby,” she said, 
turning away ; and then turning back to say, with 
another merry laugh, “ You'd scarcely believe it, 
Mr. Guernsey, but Waif is jealous, and so is Puss 
and her daughter.” 

And there they were—Waif on one side of her, 
and the cat and her kitten on the other: all the 
objects of his detestation grouped together in one 
terrible tableau ! 

“One moment, Miss Osborn», before you go,” 
he stammered. “I have come to ask—” 

“Ask any thing I can grant,” said Miss Os- 
borne, encouragingly, “and I will grant it, for you 
have been a kind neighbor—I hope I may say 
friend—and this is merry Christmas—” 

“ You to be my wife,” interrupted Miles Guern- 
sey, a wonderful look of love lighting up his face. 

The baby would have been dropped then if he 
hadn’t caughtit. But he did catch it, and the old 
maid too, in his strong, tender arms. 

1 won't tell you what she said, but I will say that 
nowhere on earth was there a merrier Christmas 
party than that at Rose Cottage that Christmas 
night ; and I will say, further, that the following 
summer a Mrs. Miles Guernsey helped to superin- 
tend the culture of the early cucumbers and pease 
in Miles Guernsey’s miniature vegetable garden, 
and that a number of rose-bushes found their way 
across the daisy-spangled meadow and over the 
fence to the border of the neatly kept lawn, and 
on that same neatly kept lawn a wee baby girl 
tumbled about unreproved, with Waif as a con- 
stant companion and Mary Ann, the cat, as an oe- 
casional visitor. And I will still further say that 
the next Christmas there was a grandma in the 
house, and a grandson with his mother’s light 
brown hair and his father’s dark eyes, and the 
| most abject slave to both little ones was Mike, 
| the “widdy man.” 
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